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OLD BUTTONS. 


On the ships bound to and from San Francisco 
in the days of "49 one could see many an odd 
character; but I neveresaw a queerer-looking 
man than Old Buttons. 

At almost the last minute before the brig 
Pilgrim, on which I served as cabin-boy, started 
on its return voyage from San Francisco to 
Boston, he came rushing up the gangway. His 
appearance created a sensation. 

He was a tall, square-shouldered man, with 
piercing blue eyes, and black hair that hung in 
ringlets down his back and over his ears. His 
face was tanned almost black by long exposure. 

This striking figure was clothed in still more 
striking dress.’ It was like Joseph’s coat, of all 
colors, and covered with patches and with 
buttons. The buttons were not only in the usual 
places, but were séwed on everywhere, without 
rhyme or reason. No two were exactly alike, 
but all were of the old-fashioned ‘‘mold”’ kind, 
covered with cloth. The patches, too, were pecu- 
liar. Only one edge was sewed on; the other 
three were buttoned. 

At the beginning of the voyage Old Buttons 
dined at the cabin table; but his clothing was so 
dirty that the others objected to his presence. So 
the captain ordered his meals served to him in 
his cabin. After this he was careful to avoid the 
other passengers. He spent hours alone on deck, 
whittling out little disks of wood and cutting out 
round bits of cloth. We supposed he was making 
more buttons. 

I was the only one to whom he ever talked. 
The subject was nearly always the mistake of 
despising a man because he is poor. 

Now during the voyage barnacles gathered 
thickly upon the sides of the ship, and her copper 
became torn and ragged. We accordingly put 
into Valparaiso, a floating stage was lowered 
over the side, and the men set to work to repair 
and clean the vessel. 

One day Old Buttons seated himself near the 
rail to eat his solitary dinner. As the weather 
was very warm he threw off his coat, and hung it 
on a belaying-pin near by. Presently he left his 
place to go to the scuttle-butt for water. 

‘he second mate happening to pass just then 
saw the old coat and gave a careless order to the 
steward to throw the rag overboard. 

Old Buttons returned just in time to see this 
order obeyed. With a cry of rage he knocked 
the steward sprawling on the deck, and then 
leaped to the rail and looked over. The coat had 
not reached the water. It had caught on a 
projecting piece of copper. The next minute he 
had jumped to the floating stage and got his 
precious coat again. 

But the ship was rolling heavily. As Old 
Buttons grasped his coat he lost his foothold and 
fell into the water between the ship and the 
staging. In falling, he struck his head against 
the ship and was partially stunned. 

He was in a position of the gravest danger. 
Every time the ship rolled, the swash of the 
water bumped the heavy stage against her side. 
If caught between them, a man might easily be 
crushed to death. 

With many others of the passengers and crew, 
I had rushed to the rail. Now 1 snatched up a 
bight of the topsail brace that was coiled on a pin 
near at hand and jumped onto the stage. 

As Buttons came up, I tried to slip the rope 
under his arms. I succeeded in getting it under 
one arm and round his neck. The hold was 
insecure; but no time was to be lost, and every 
chance must be taken. I shouted to the men 
above to pull. 

At that moment the ship gave an unusually 
heavy roll, and the stage struck violently against 
the ship. This was lucky for Buttons, because 
he slipped from the rope and would have fallen 
again, into the water had not the stage lurched up 
at just the right moment to receive him. 

But 1 was thrown into the water by the shock. 
As I rose to the surface I was caught between the 
staging and the ship and jammed there. 

Some of the sailors, however, had by this time 
lowered themselves to the stage. They promptly 
grabbed me by the hair and pulled me out of the 
water. But my right arm and a rib were broken. 
I fainted. 

When I regained my senses the first person I 
saw was Buttons. He was leaning over me in 
great distress, and distractedly wiping my face 
with his old cloth cap. Until I was wholly 
recovered from my injuries his care for me was 
unceasing, his expressions of gratitude most 
warm. 

In due time we reached Boston. Buttons 
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‘you saved my life. You were friendly to me in 
spite of my odd dress. I wish to give you some 
reward. Take this which you hélped me to 
save.” 

I stared at him in blank astonishment, and 
helplessly took the ragged and dirty garment 
from his hand; but what to do with the thing or 
how to appear grateful for it I did not know. 

Apparently he understood and enjoyed my 
embarrassment, for he smiled broadly. Then, 


opening his jack-knife, he cut the cloth from’ 


button after button. Each mold was a gold- 
piece! 

“Gentlemen,” he said to the crowd that had 
gathered, ‘‘you know it is not always easy to 
keep the gold you get in California. I disguised 
my gold-pieces as buttons, and have managed to 
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keep them. Nobody wanted to steal my old 
coats. It isn’t always wise to judge by appear- 
ances.”” 

Then he said a hearty good-by to me and 
departed. The value of the buttons on the coat : 
he left with me was five hundred dollars. Z 

Cart. O. G. F. 
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Reason. 


And so saying, the lady coolly removed the 
money from Miss J.’s purse, which was lying on 
the table. 
‘I need that two dollars to help pay for a pair 
There is a reason for everything. 
® 





and I'll make the old ones do duty a while 
longer.”’ 

That was the beginning. Sometimes it was ten | 
cents, again fifty, and on a few occasions as much 
as five dollars were handed over to the friend. | 
These larger sums were possible because of extra | 
hours of work, which meant extra pay. Miss J. | 
did not see the bank-book; her friend took the | 
entire charge of it. The sums saved each week | 
were so small that the young woman, as a rule, | 
scarcely felt the loss from her spending-money. | 

So it went on until fifteen years had passed. | 


of boots,”’ said Miss J.; ‘‘but take it if you must, | 
| 





When the managers of the Fall River Line recently 
gave us the contract to carpet their magnificent new 
steamer “ Priscilla”—the finest piece of marine architect- 





appeared on deck well and simply dressed, and | 
ordered that a carriage be summoned to take him | 
to one of the best hotels. In his hand, however, | 
he carried one of his patched and button-covered | 
coats. 

He beckoned, and as I stepped forward he held | 
out the old coat to me. ‘My boy,” he said, | 


Finally one day the friend said, ‘‘l am going to | 


Europe this summer on a vacation trip, and I 
want you to go, too.”” 

“Me! Why, it takes money to go to Europe,” 
said Miss J., ‘‘otherwise nothing would please me 
more than to go with you.” 

‘How about your bank-book?’’ asked the 
friend. ‘Perhaps you have saved enough for 
that.”’ 

Then for the first time Miss J. saw her bank 
account, and found that her accumulated savings 
in the fifteen years amounted to a little over four 
hundred dollars. 

“I had the trip to Europe,”’ said Miss J., ‘‘and 
I came home more willing to make small sacrifices 
to add to the sum I now have in the bank.’ 


* 
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GRADUALLY WARMING UP. 

M. Bandereau, a French scientist, has been 
making an investigation of the well-known fact 
that the whole of the Scandinavian Peninsula is 





slowly rising above the sea-level, and has arrived | 


at the conclusion that the movement is due to the 
gradual warming up of that country. 


He says that the whole of that part of the earth | 





was in recent geologic times buried under great | 
masses of ice, and as the rock now gradually | 


rises in temperature, there is a corresponding 
dilation of the crust. Allowing a rise of three 


degrees centigrade,—from zero to the present | 


temperature,—and taking the coefficient of dilation 
of granite as a basis, he calculates the correspond- 
ing rise at about seven hundred feet in the central 
parts, which agrees with observations made at 
the coast. 

Recent observations at Santiago have a bearing 
on this question. For many years diurnal move- 
ments of the ground have been observed, and 
ascribed to the action of the solar heat. From 
observations made by Doctor Obrecht on a plain 
to the south of the city, the ground to the 
northeast rises from noon until 9 A. M., and then 
sinks until seven the next morning. Moreover, 
from July to September it is, on the whole, 
continuously raised, while from September to 
November the ground to the east of the observa- 
tory is raised. 


—_——— oe 


NEAR MANAYUNE. 
The Rev. Doctor Bethune was delighted to visit 


| the Adirondacks, and in roughing it forget the 


trammels of civilized life. Especially was he 
glad to drop his clerical title, in order that his 
new acquaintances might feel more fully at ease 
with him. One day, however, he encountered 
a landlord who showed a rather impertinent 
curiosity about his public affairs. At length the 
blunt query came: 

‘““Where do you live when you’re at home ?”’ 

“Did you ever hear of Manayunk ?”’ asked the 
doctor, blandly. 

‘“No.”” 


“Well, 1 live: about six miles from there;’’ 
which was quite true, as he resided then in 
Philadelphia. 





ure afloat — it was not a hap- 
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hazard award, but it was based 
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Chapter I].—Sonny goes to Court. 


lt was a grief to Tooni, who could not under- 
stand it; but Sonny Sahib perversely refused to 
talk in his own tongue. She did all she could to 
help him speak English. When he was a year 
old she cut an almond in two, and gave half to 
Sonny Sahib and half to the green parrot that 
swung all day in a cage in the door of the hut; if 
anything would make the baby talk properly 
that would! 

Later she taught him all the English words she 
remembered herself, which were three, ‘‘bruss”’ 
and ‘‘wass’”’ and ‘‘isstockin.”’ He learned them 
very well, but he continued to know only three, 
and he did not use them very often, which Tooni 
found strange. Tooni thought the ‘‘baba’’ should 
have, inherited his mother’s language with his 
blue eyes and his white skin. 

Meanwhile Sonny Sahib, playing every morning 
and evening under the peepul-tree, learned to talk 
in the tongue of the little brown boys who played 
there, too. 

When Sonny Sahib was four vears old he could 
drive the big, black, hairy buffaloes home from 
the village outskirts to be milked. Abdul walked 
beside them, but Sonny Sahib did all the shouting, 
and all the beating with a bit of stick that the 
buffaloes must have privately smiled at when 
they felt it on their muddy flanks. 

Sonny Sahib liked buffalo milk, and had it 
every day for his dinner with chupatties, which 
are fried cakes of flour and water, and sometimes, 
for a treat, a bit of roast kid. On days of festival 
Abdul always gave him a pice to buy sweetmeats 
with, and Sonny Sahib drove a hard bargain with 
either Wahid Khan or Sheik Luteef, who were 
rival dealers. 

Sonny Sahib always got more of the sticky 
brown balls of sugar and butter and cocoanut 
for his pice than any of the other boys. 
Wahid Khan and Sheik Luteef both thought 
it brought them luck to sell to Sonny Sahib. 
But afterward Sonny Sahib invari- 


ably divided his purchase with who- arinds. 

ever happened to be his bosom friend One day when 

at the time,—the daughter of Ram a) he found a weaver- | 
Dass, the blacksmith, or the son of Me & bird’s nest in a bush | 
Chundy putty, the beater of brass,—in . ms Fg with three white eggs | 
which he differed altogether from ya qe, AT in it,—a splendid nest, 

the other boys, and which justified 4 = ye ; stuck full of the fireflies 

his close bargaining, perhaps. a AeS : that light the hen at 


At six years of age Sonny 
Sahib began to find the 
other boys unsatisfac- 
tory playmates in sev- 
eral ways. For one 
thing, he was tired of 
making patterns in the 
dust with marigolds. 
He wanted to ‘pre- 
tend.” It was his birth- 
right to “pretend” in a 
large, active way, and 
he could not carry it 
out. 

The other boys did 
not care about making 
believe soldiers, and 
running and hiding and 
shouting and beating 
Sonny Sahib’s tom- 
tom, which made a 
splendid drum. They 
liked beating the tom- 
tom, but they always 
wanted to sit round in a ring and listen to it, 
which Sonny Sahib thought a very poor kind of 
fun indeed. 

They would not even pretend to be elephants, 





NNY SAHIB 
. IN SIX CHAPTERS 


BY SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 


or horses, or buffaloes. Sonny Sahib had to 
represent all these animals himself; and it is no 
wonder that with a whole menagerie, as it were, 
upon his shoulders, he grew a little tired some- 
| times. 
Moreover, he was the only boy in Rubbulgurh 
; Who cared to climb a tree that had no fruit on 
it, or who would 
venture to mount 
above the lower 


branches even for | 


mangoes or taim- 





night,—he showed it 
privately first to Hurry 
Ghose, then to Sumpsi 
Din, and lastly to Bud- 
hoo, the sweeper’s son ; 
and not one of them 
could he coax to carry 
off a single egg in com- 
pany with him. 


nized the force of public 
opinion, and left the 
weaver-bird to her house- 
keeping in peace; but he 


Certainly the other boys 


ries—stories of princesses and 
fairies and demons—Sumpsi Din’s 
were the best—that made Sonny 
Sahib’s blue eyes widen in the dark, 


when they all sat together on a charpoy | 


by the door of the hut and the stars 
glimmered through the tamarind-trees. 
Sonny Sahib didn’t seem to know any stories; 
| he could only tell the old one, about the fighting 
Abdul saw, over and over again; but it was the 
| single thing they could do better than he. 


\ 
} 


Sonny Sahib recog- | 


felt privately injured by it. | 


could tell wonderful sto- | 


On the whole, he began to prefer the society of 
Abdul’s black and white goats, which bore a 
strong resemblance to Abdul himself, by the way, 
and had more of the spirit of adventure. It was 
the goat, for example, that taught Sonny Sahib 


to walk on the extreme edge of the housetop and | 


not tumble over. In time they became great 
friends, Sonny Sahib and the goat, and always 
when it was not too hot they slept together. 


Sumpsi Din says that it is built of gold and 
silver, and now I should like six chupatties and 
some milk and some fried brinjal, like yester- 
day’s, only more, Tooni jee.”’ 

The palace of the Maharajah was not exactly 
built of gold and silver, but if it had been Sonny 
Sahib could hardly have thought it a finer palace. 
It had a wall all round it, even on the side where 
the river ran, and inside the wall were courts and 


Then two things happened. First, Abdul died, | gardens with fountains and roses in them, divided 
and Sonny Sahib grieved deeply. Then, after he by other walks, and pillared verandas where little 


Yivitar. 


Bret: 


BEFORE THE MAHARAJAH. 


| and Tooni had mourned sincerely with very little | 


to eat for nine days, a horseman came clattering 
| through the village one day at such a pace that 
everybody ran out to see. He was worth seeing, 
that horseman, in a blue turban as big as a little 
tub, a yellow coat, red trousers with gold lace on 
them, and long boots that stuck out far on either 
side. 

He had an embroidered saddle and a tasselled 
bridle, and a pink-nosed, white charger that 
stepped and pranced in the bazaar so that Ram 
Dass himself, the big blacksmith, had to get out 
of the way. 

The horseman’s clothes did not fit him very 
well; his saddle-girth was helped out by a bit of 
rope, and his charger was rather tender on his 
near forefoot. But these things were not noticed 
in Rubbulgurh, being lost in the general splendor 
of the man’s appearance. 

Sonny Sahib ran after the horseman with all 
the other boys, until, to everybody's astonish- 
ment, he stopped, with tremendous prancings, at 
Tooni’s doorstep, where she sat to watch him go 
by. Then Sonny Sahib slipped away. He was 
afraid—he did not know of what. He ran half a 
mile beyond the village, and helped Sumpsi Din 
keep the parrots out of his father’s millet crop all 
| day long. 
| So it was not till the evening, when he came back 
very hungry, hoping the horseman would be 
gone, that Sonny Sahib heard Tooni’s wonderful 
news. Before she gave him water or oil, or even 
a chupattie, Tooni told him, holding his hand in 
hers : 

“The Maharajah has sent for you, O noonday 
kite! Where have you been in the sun? The 
Maharajah has sent for you, lotus-eyed one, and 
I, though I am grown too old for journeys, must 
go also to the palace of the Maharajah! Oh, 
it is very far, and I know not what he desires, 
|the Maharajah!: My heart is split in two, little 
Sahib! This news is the cat’s moon to me. I 
| shall never sleep again !”’ 

Then for some reason the fear went out of 
| Sonny Sahib. 

“Am I not going with you, Tooni, dear ?’’ said 
he. ‘There is no cause for fear. And will it not 
| be very beautiful, the palace of the Maharajah ? 





green lizards ran about in the sun, and many 
stables where the Maharajah’s horses pawed and 
champed to be let out and ridden. 

The palace itself was a whole story higher than 
the stables, and consisted of a wilderness of little 
halls with grated windows. The perfume of attar 
of roses was rather too strong in there, but the 
decorations on the walls, in red and yellow, were 
very wonderful indeed. 

The courtyards and the verandas were full of 
people—soldiers, syces, merchants with their 
packs, sweetmeat-sellers, barbers; only the gar- 
dens were empty. 

Sonny Sahib thought that if he lived in the 
palace he would stay always in the gardens, 
watching the red-spotted fish in the fountains 
and gathering the roses; but the people who did 
live there seemed to prefer smoking long hubble- 
bubbles, or disputing over their bargains, or 
sleeping by the hour in the shade of the courtyard 
walls. 

There were no women to be seen anywhere, but 
if Sonny Sahib had possessed the ears or the eyes 
of the country, he might have heard many 
swishings and patterings and whisperings behind 
curtained doors, and have seen many fingers on 
the curtains’ edge and eyes at the barred windows 
as he went by. 

The Maharajah was to receive Tooni and Sonny 
Sahib in one of the pillared verandas that looked 
out over the river. There was on this veranda a 
single great ivory chair, with a red satin cushion 
and a large piece of carpet in front of it, and 
nothing else. 

It was the only chair in the palace, probably 
the only chair in all the Maharajah’s state of 
Chita; and as Sonny Sahib had never seen a chair 
before he found it very interesting. He and 
Tooni inspected it from a respectful distance, and 
then withdrew to the very farthest corner of the 
veranda to wait for the Maharajah. 

A long time they waited, and yet Tooni would 


| not sitdown. What might not the Maharajah do 


if he came and found them disrespectfully seated 
in his audience hall! 

Sonny Sahib grew quite tired of watching the 
mud-turtle that paddled about in a pool of the 
shallow river, and of counting the camels that 
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were wading across it carrying their packs and 
their masters; and yet the Maharajah did not 
come. 

‘‘Tooni,”’ said he presently, ‘“‘without doubt 1 
must sit down;”’ and down he sat plumply, with 
his back against the wall and his two small legs, 
in their very best striped cotton trousers, stretched 
out in front of him. 

As a matter of fact the Maharajah was asleep, 
and had forgotten all about Sonny Sahib in the 
hall of audience. It was Moti who reminded 
him, whispering in his ear until he awoke. 
was the little Maharajah, and that was his pet 
name—a pearl. Moti was privileged to remind 
his father of things. 





Moti | 


So Moti and the Maharajah went down to the | 


audience hall together; and there they found 


Sonny Sahib asleep, too, which was not wonderful, | 


considering that the Maharajah had kept him 
waiting two hours and a quarter. 


Perhaps this thought occurred to his highness | 


and prevented him from being angry. At all 
events, as Sonny Sahib scrambled to his feet in 
response to a terrified tug from Tooni, the great 
man did not look very angry. 

Sonny Sahib saw a little lean old man with soft, 
sunken, black eyes and a face like a withered 
potato. 
upon his head, and was buttoned up to the chin 
in a long, tight coat of blue and yellow brocade. 
Above the collar and beiow the sleeves of the 
coat showed the neck and cuffs of an English 
linen shirt, which were crumpled and not particu- 
larly clean. The cuffs were so big that the 
Maharajah’s thin little brown fingers were almost 
lost in them. 

The blue and yellow brocaded coat was buttoned 
with emeralds, but the Maharajah shuffled along 
in a pair of old carpet slippers, which to Sonny 
Sahib were the most remarkable features of his 
attire. 

So much occupied, indeed, was Sonny Sahib in 
looking at the Maharajah’s slippers that he quite 
forgot to make his salaam with hand to forehead. 
As for Tooni, she was lying flat at their high- 
nesses’ feet, talking indistinctly into the marble 
floor. 

The little highness was much pleasanter to look 
at than his father. He had large dark eyes and 
soft, light-brown cheeks, and he was dressed in 
pink satin, with a little jewelled cap, and his long 
black hair tied up in a hard knot at the back of 
his neck. The little highness looked at Sonny 
Sahib curiously, and then tugged at his father’s 
sleeve. 

“Let him come with me now, immediately,” 
said the little Maharajah ; ‘‘he has a face of gold.”’ 

The Maharajah sat down, not in his chair, for 
he did not greatly like sitting in his chair, but on 
the carpet. 

‘*Whence do you come?” said he to Tooni. 

‘‘Protector of the poor, from Rubbulgurh.”’ 

‘‘Where your highness sent to for us,’’ added 
Sonny Sahib. ‘Tooni, why do you pinch me?” 

His highness looked disconcerted for a moment. 
In fact he had known all that Tooni or Sonny 
Sahib could tell him about themselves for three 
years, but he considered it more dignified to 
appear as if he knew nothing. 

“This is a child of the m’/echas,’’ said the 
Maharajah. ‘‘M’lecha”’ means ‘“‘outcast,’’ and is 
a contemptuous term for the foreigners. 

‘Protector of the poor, yes,”’ answered Tooni. 

‘‘Account to me for him. How old is he?” 

“Seven years, great king.” 

“And two months, Tooni jee. 
may I sit down ?”’ 

“As old as the Folly,”’ said the Maharajah; for 
“the Folly’ is the term by which the Indian 
natives speak of the Mutiny. 

“He came of the Folly, Hazur. His mother 
died by the Sepoys in Cawnpore, his father—also,”’ 
said Tooni; for she feared to be blamed for not 
having found Sonny Sahib’s father. 

As she told the story once again to the Mahara- 
jah, adding many things that Sonny Sahib had 
never heard before, he became so much interested 
that he stood on one foot for five minutes at a 
time, and qaite forgot to ask his highness again if 
he might sit down. 

The Maharajah heard her to the end without a 
word or a change of expression. 

‘My soldiers were not there,’ he then said, 
thoughtfully; and with a shade of regret which 
was not, I fear, at the thought of any good they 
might have done. Then he seemed to reflect, 
while Tooni stood before him with her hands 
joined together at the finger tips and her head 
bowed. 

“Then without permission you brought this 
child of outcasts into my state,”’ said he at last. 
“That was an offence.”’ 

Tooni struck her forehead with her hand. 

“Your highness is my father and my mother!” 
she sobbed. “I could not leave the child to the 
jackals.”’ 

‘You are a wretched Mussulman, the daughter 
of cow-killers, and you may have known no 
better."” 

‘Your highness,”’ remarked Sonny Sahib, with 
respectful indignation, ‘Adam had two sons, one 
was buried and one was burned —”’ 

“Choop! Be quiet,” said the Maharajah, 
crossly.. ‘But it was an offence,’’ he continued. 

“Protector of the poor! I meant no harm,” 
said Tooni. 

“That is true talk. And you shall receive no 
harm. But you must leave the boy with me. I 
want him to play games with my son. For thirty 


Your highness, 


He wore a crimson velvet smoking cap | 





days my son has asked this of me, and ten days 
ago his mother died, so he must have it.” 

Tooni salaamed humbly. 

“If the boy finds favor in your highness’s eves 


it is very good,” she said, simply, and turned to | 


go. 

“Stop,” said the Maharajah, ‘‘I will do justice 
in this matter. I desire the boy, but I have brought 
his price. Where is it, Moti jee?” 

The little Maharajah laughed with delight, and 
drew from behind him a jingling bag. 

“It is one hundred and fifty rupees,’’ said the 
Maharajah. ‘Give it to the woman, Moti;’’ and 
the child held it out to her. 

Tooni looked at the bag, and then at Sonny 
Sahib, salaamed, and hesitated. It was provision 
for the rest of her life, as lives go in Rajputana. 

“Is it not enough?’’ asked the Maharajah, 
irritably, while the little prince’s face fell. 

“Your highness,"’ stammered Tooni, ‘‘it is great 
riches—may roses be to your mouth! But I have 
a desire—rather than the money —”’ 

‘“*What is your desire ?’’ cried the little prince. 
“Say it. Ina breath my father will allow it. I 
want the gold-faced one to come and play.”’ 

The Maharajah nodded, and this time Tooni 
lay down at the feet of the little prince. 

“It is,”’ said she, ‘“‘that—I am a widow and old 
—that I also may live in the furthest corner 
within the courtyard walls, with the boy.” 

The Maharajah slipped the bag quickly into 
the pocket of his blue and yellow coat. 

‘It is a strange preference,’’ he said, ‘‘but the 
Mussulmans have no minds. It may be.” 

Tooni kissed his feet and Sonny Sahib nodded 
approval at him. Somehow Sonny Sahib never 
could be taught good Rajput manners. 

“The boy is well grown,”’ said the Maharajah, 
turning upon his heel. ‘‘What is his name ?”’ 

“Protector of the poor,’ answered Tooni, 
quivering with delight, “his name is Sonny 
Sahib.” 

The Maharajah’s face went all into a pucker of 
angry wrinkles and his eyes shone like little coals. 

“Sahib! What talk is that!”’ he said, angrily. 
‘‘His great-grandfather was a monkey! There is 
only one ‘lord’ here. Pig’s daughter, his name 
is Sunni.” 

Tooni did not dare to say a word, and even the 
little prince was silent. 


‘“‘Look you,’”’ said the old man to Sonny Sahib, | 


‘follow my son, the Maharajah, into the court- 
yard, and there do his pleasure. Do you under- 
stand? Follow him!” ; 

(To be continued.) 
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STUBBLE FIELDS. 
Over the fields of stubble 
ne grasshopper fiits and sings, 
And butterflies float like thistle-down 
On gossamer golden wings. 
Chautauquan. —Emma Playler Seabury. 


* 
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WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


‘Well, that’s done!’’ and Mrs. Jack patted the 
crisp pillow-shams and gazed complacently 
around the pretty room,—a guest-room that had 
never yet held a guest,—fresh, new and dainty. 
The breeze stirred the frilled curtains; the late 
afternoon sun shone on the creamy walls, and the 
soft light filtered through the young leaves of the 
chestnut, and faintly tinted with green the lovely 
“Abend”’ over the bed. 

No wonder Mrs. Jack looked satisfied; no 
detail-for comfort or beauty had been forgotten. 
She and Jack had been married only a few 
months; this was the finishing touch to their 
cozy nest, and any young housewife might have 
been proud of the result. 





Just then Jack rushed in, bearing a letter. He 
stopped on the threshold. 
‘Whew! What magnificence! Might a poor 


worm venture in ?’’ 

“Nonsense, Jack! It isn’t magnificent at all— 
only pretty and restful. Come in, bad boy, and 
tell me what is in that letter.” 

“You know Cousin Elizabeth?” asked Jack, 
as he settled himself in a big easy-chair and 
pulled his little wife down beside him. 

“Yes, indeed, dear. You remember I saw her 
the summer we were engaged, and I liked her so 
much! Such a sweet face and gentle ways! But 
she seemed too old to be your cousin—more like 
an aunt.”’ 

“Father was the youngest of an immense 
family, and Cousin Elizabeth’s mother was the 
eldest, so there were many years between them; 
indeed, father and his niece are nearly of an age. 
You knew she was married ?”’ 

“Yes, an old love story, wasn’t it? 
romance.”” 

‘Well, Nannie, what do you say to your new 
room being christened by this ancient bridal 
couple out on their antique honeymoon ?” 

“Oh, this isn’t their honeymoon. They were 
married long before we wage, and that was ages 
ago. Besides, they aren’t so old, and I am very 
glad to have some of your people for our first 
guests. You've been such a perfect dear about 
this room! What does the letter say >” 

He read it: 

“Dear Boy anp His Dear Wire: I have 
so longed to see you in your new happiness, and 
now comes an opportunity. The colonel has 
come to Boston on business, and I am with him. 
Would it be convenient for you to have us fora 
few days? Do not hesitate to say so if it would 


A real 


|not. If you really do want us, couldn’t Jack 
| meet the colonel at Young's after his business 
| hours Wednesday, and take him out to your 
|home? I have an engageinent that will keep me 
until evening, but I can find my way to you 


easily. With dear love to both, 
Cousin ELIZABETH.” 
“P.S. Ido want you to see my colonel.—c. E.”” 


“Wednesday —that’s day after to-morrow,’ 
said Mrs. Jack. ‘I shall be so happy to have 
them! I'll write at once. But she gives no! 
address! Never mind, you can assure the colonel 
when you meet him how pleased we are. There's 
the dinner-bell.”” 

That night, as Nan was taking hairpins out of | 
her bonny brown locks, she casually remarked to 
Jack : 

‘*What did you say the colonel’s name was? I 
don’t remember it.” 

Jack looked puzzled. 
Colonel—Colonel—Jingo! 
that name for the moment. 
come to me in the morning.” 

But in the morning it was just as far away 
from his memory as ever. 

There was such a downpour going on in the 
outside world that Nan insisted that Jack, who 
had a cold, should not go to the city; and Jack, 
nothing loath, settled himself for a comfortable 
morning by a bright open fire. Suddenly he 
threw down his paper. 

“Nan,” he said, in consternation, ‘show shall I 
ever find the colonel at Young’s Hotel? It will 
never do for me to go around inquiring for ‘the 
colonel who married Cousin Elizabeth!’ ”* 

‘Jack !"’ cried Nan. ‘*What a fix we are in! 
What ever can we do? Can’t you think of the 
name? Bend your mind to it.”’ 

Jack bent his mind to it, meantime pacing the 
floor. 

“It seems to me as if it were something like 
‘Walker,’ but it isn’t that.”’ 

‘Perhaps it’s Trott,’’ suggested Nan. 
Trotter.”” 

‘No; it’s an odder name than that, but what it 
is I can’t make out.”’ 

“Jack, this is awful! We never can let them 
know we don’t remember their name. After that 
lovely clock they sent us when we were married! 
My note of thanks went to Cousin Elizabeth 
through your mother. I know if I had ever 
written the name I should remember it. Oh 
dear!”’ and Nan looked so disconsolate that Jack 
had to stop his deeply-perplexed thinking for a 
while to cheer her. 

“7’ll say over all the names I can think of 
beginning with ‘A,’ and so on through the alpha- 
bet. You’ll be sure to know the name when you 
| hear it,’’ said Nan, after a while. ‘Adams, 


“Why, didn’t I tell you? 
I've clean forgotten 
No matter, it will 


“Or 








| Atkinson, Atwell,”’ etc., ete. 

But it was all of no avail. 
| had come to ““M” Jack’s hair was in wild dis- 
|order and his tie had been pulled awry. Long 
before ‘‘Z’’ was reached he was raging up and 
down the floor like a caged tiger. Nan was almost 
hysterical. 

“OQ Jack!” she almost sobbed. ‘‘You can’t 
find the colonel, and they’ll think we didn’t want 
them, and how can we ever explain ?”’ 

“Gracious, Nan! It’s simply awful! Cousin 
Elizabeth is such a dear, forgetful soul, she’ll 
never remember she didn’t send us any address; 
but she is very sensitive, and if she gets it into 
her*head that we didn’t care about her coming, 
it will break her heart. Ha! I have it!” and 
Jack snapped his fingers and executed a jig on 
| the hearth-rug. 
| What, oh what?’ cried Nan. 

‘Well, I’ll go over to the station and telegraph 
to Sue for Cousin Elizabeth’s married name.”’ 

“O Jack, you wise boy! You are the brightest 
fellow in the whole world, I believe,’’ and Nan 
beamed and dimpled. 

Jack pulled on his mackintosh, and plunged 
into the storm. Half an hour later he returned 
with a very dismal countenance. 

‘The wires are down between here and Boston,”’ 
he announced. ‘The gale is fearful.” 

They spent a dismal evening, Jack walking the 
floor most of the time. 

“Jove!’’ he exclaimed. 
worthy of Howells!”’ 

Then the absurdity of their predicament was 
borne upon him, and he roared with laughter. 
Nan could not see the fun. It was pure tragedy 
to her hospitable soul. 

The next mornipg matters brightened. While 
they were sitting at breakfast, in the sunshine 
that had succeeded the storm, the postman brought 
| a letter from Cousin Elizabeth. It contained but 
| a few lines: 
| Our plans are changed, dear two, and instead 
of meeting Jack, the colonel will wait and come 
out with me on the eight o'clock train. With 
love, Cousin ELIZABETH.” 

‘*What luck!”’ shouted Jack. 

“But,” said Nan, dolefully, ‘“‘we’ve got to call 
them something. I don’t see that matters are 
mended much.” 

“Oh, their name will be on their baggage, and 
Cousin Elizabeth will have to introduce her 
colonel. That's all right! Now I must be off!” 
With a kiss Jack was gone. 

The day passed pleasantly in preparation, and 
when in the evening the guests arrived, Cousin 
Elizabeth thought she never saw a prettier home | 
or a more winsome mistress. 

Nan, on her part, was proud of her husband 
when he heartily greeted Cousin Elizabeth’s 


“The situation is 








By the time Nan | 
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| 
| 





| that frantic telegram ? 


portly husband with, “I am glad to see you, 
colonel,’”” not betraying by any hesitation the 
dreadful blank that existed in his mind after that 
military title. For the baggage had revealed no 
name! e 

The lady, with sweet graciousness, had said, 
*“‘You. must call me ‘Cousin Elizabeth,’ dear ;"’ 
and the husband had been introduced simply as 
«The colonel.”” 

‘Never mind,” said Jack. ‘We'll find out 
somehow. It’s immense, though; having visitors 
and not knowing their name. But I’ve thought 
of a way.” 

“So have I,’’ said Nan. 
tind out first." 

Soothed by the certainty she set to work to 
enjoy her guests; not a hard task, for she already 
loved Cousin Elizabeth, and no one could help 
liking the colonel with his simple, hearty ways 
and utter devotion to his wife. 

The next morning, when Nan saw the postman 
coming down the street, she remembered that 
Cousin Elizabeth had said she was expecting a 
letter to be forwarded, and so she rushed to meet 
him, eager to read the address. Just as she 
reached the door she was met by Cousin Elizabeth, 
who held up a letter. 

“Only one, dear, and that’s for me,’’ and away 
went the envelope into the little morning fire 
blazing on the hearth, before Nan had a glimpse 
of the superscription. Jack grinned. 

‘Foiled again !’’ he whispered in her ear as he 
gave his good-by kiss. 

Off went Jack into the city, and from there he 
sent the following telegram to his sister: 

“Wire at once Cousin Elizabeth’s married 
name. At once.—Jack.”’ 

After Nan had given her day’s orders, arranged 
her flowers, and settled Cousin Elizabeth on the 
lounge with a new book, she dressed for the 
street. 

“I've a little shopping I must do, Cousin 
Elizabeth. I know you will excuse me for a 
while.” 

‘Dear child,’’ murmured Cousin Elizabeth, as 
she watched the slender, graceful figure down the 
street. 

A little later Nan came back radiant, clasping 
a square package. She hurried up to her room, 
undid a pretty blank book bound in soft, white 
kid, tied it up with long yellow ribbons, and laid 
it on the little desk in the guest-room. Then she 
went back to her company. 

‘‘Dear colonel and Cousin Elizabeth,”’ she said, 
‘“‘we are so happy to have you as our first guests. 
I knew something was lacking in your room, and 
it just occurred to me it was a guest-book. So I 
went out and got one, and now I want yoyto 
write your names on the very first page.” 

‘Bless you, dear!’’ said Cousin Elizabeth, 
“what a privilege to be the first of what 1 hope 
will be a long and happy list!’ 

In the middle of the afternoon Jack received 
an answer to his telegram : 

“Do not remember name. 
Father and mother in Burlington. 
know.—Sue.”’ 

After lunch, while the guests were dozing in 
the library, Nan stole into the guest-room. There, 
on the fair first page of the new book, were the 
words : 

‘Cousin Elizabeth,’’ and beneath, in bolder 
writing, ‘‘The colonel.” 

“It’s the funniest thing I ever heard of,”’ said 
Jack, after they had confided their disappoint- 
ments to each other as they were dressing for 
dinner. 

“Funny!” exclaimed Nan. “It’s fearful! It 
seems as if everything was in conspiracy against 
us. Whatzwould they say if they knew we did not 
even know their name!”’ ; 

That evening a neighbor called. Jack muttered 
over the introductions as incoherently as he could, 
and the whole group drew up their chairs in a 
cozy circle. During a lull in the conversation the 
caller turned to Nan and said in distinctly audible 
tones : 

“I beg your pardon, but I did not catch the 
name of your guests.”’ 

Nan turned pale—the room reeled. Crash! 
over went a little table that was standing by 
Jack’s elbow. 

“Oh, my pet rose-bowl!”’ cried Nan. ‘How 
could you be so clumsy!" Then as she and Jack 
stooped over to pick up the fallen stand, she 
whispered in his ear, ‘You darling! I think I 
should have fainted!” y 

In the confusion of restoring order the question 
was forgotten, and the neighbor went home none 
the wiser for his inquiry. 

The guests took their departure the next morn- 
ing. While they were waiting for the carriage, 
Nan put her arm around Cousin Elizabeth, and 
said lovingly : 

“You must leave us your address, dear. 
want to write and hear from you often. 
belong to us now, you know.”’ 

Cousin Elizabeth kissed the rosy cheek. 

“T thought of that, and had this all ready for 
you,”’ and she pressed a card into Nan’s hand. 

After the good-bys were said and the carriage 
rolled away, Nan examined the address, and 
Jack, looking over her shoulder, shouted with 
glee. The card said simply, in the colonel's 
handwriting: 

‘325 Vine Ave., East Adams, Mass.”’ 

That night Jack received this letter : 

“You Funny Boy.—What did you mean by 
I wrote right to mother, 


“We'll see who will 


He was a colonel. 
They would 


We 
You 
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and have just received her reply. She says the 
name is Col. Albion G. Pacer. What did you 
want to know for in such a hurry ?—Sve.” 
“Well, I said it was something like Walker,” 
said Jack. Mary E. MITCHELL. 


BICYCLE SONG. 


Oh, there’s never a hound at his bravest bound, 
or a swallow alive can feel 
One-half the joy that thrills a boy 
Aloft on his shining wheel. 


Santa Claus. —H. H. Ballard. 


DOWN THE GRAND CANON. 
In Three Parts. — Part II. 
Adrift. 


“I do not know whether the eagles caught the 
body of the Apache as it fell through the air. We | 
saw nothing more of it after looking up to the | 
Indians on top of the cliff. It was lucky for us 
that their whole attention seemed to be on the 
eagles. Le Jeune and I hastily loaded our Spencers | 
and scrambled down out of sight among the cedars 
below. 

“At the foot of the trees we found ourselves on a 
bench of the cliff which led us away down-stream 
for, 1 should think, about three hundred yards, 
where it stopped abruptly. But a_ balsam-tree, 
growing on the bench below, sent its top above 
where we stood. 

“The stem of this tree was about six feet from 
us, and a gnarled detached limb of a pifion led to 
its branches from our feet. Evidently this had 
been placed as a bridge to the balsam by Indians 
descending the cliff. 

“We tested the pifon limb with our knives, and 
found it of sound wood. So I ventured to step out 
on it. After two or three unsteady movements I 
was able to catch the branches of the balsam, and 
safely reached its stem. Then Le Jeune crossed 
in the same way, and threw down the pifion branch 
to the bench on which the tree grew. 

“After reaching the foot of the balsam we found 
ourselves on a very steep slope of broken rocks; 
but we could climb down them with little apparent 
danger, and so we did till we were stopped by 
another straight drop of cliff. 

“Here there seemed no way of getting farther 
down with safety. Indeed, we dared not go close 
enough to the edge to look over. The slope of 
broken rocks went out to the very verge, and we 
feared some one of them might roll off under our 
weight, and start the masses piled behind, so that 
we should go down with a sort of avalanche. 

“Le Jeune’s nerves seemed to give way here for 
the first time. He began lamenting, actually cry- 
ing, about having thrown down the pion branch 
from the balsam. 

“It was our only way back,’ he whimpered, 
‘and now we can go neither up nor down! The 
eagles will have us, too, before another day.’ 

“*Why, you simpleton!’ I said. ‘The branch is 
up at the foot of the balsam. It wouldn’t be much 
ofa job to carry it to the top and put it in place 
again.’ 

“*Well, I am a fool!’ he said; and the thought 
that there was a way back to the Apaches actually 
seemed to cheer him up. I dare say the crying 
had relieved the strain on his nerves, for now he 
began to move along the broken slope down the 
course of the canon. 

“That was a terrible bit. Every little while a 
rock would roll away and go over. After a few 
seconds it would strike, and the cafion would echo 
with the shock. Just as the echoes were dying 
away, another chorus would start from another 
stroke of the bounding rock, and then, after what 
seemed a long time, we would hear the rock fall 
on the water with a sort of bellowing swash. 

“Evidently a fearful chasm of but two ledges 
was below us, and into this we could not look | 
straight down, for we dared not go close to the 
edge. 

“I suppose we were half an hour making three | 
hundred yards on that slope when Le Jeune noticed 
a sort of saddle of solid rock projecting from the 
cliff above us. We climbed up to this, and found | 
beyond it a narrow ledge which soon turned round | 
an angle in the wall. Here we went on our hands 
and knees, the river plainly visible, and seeming 
right beneath my dizzy head. 

“After a while the shelf widened, and we dared 
walk upright. Then we struck slope after slope 
almost like natural stairs, though the steps were 
sometimes very high and always strewn with 
broken rock. These slopes led along the face of the 
cliff till at last, before noon, when the sun was | 
shining down through the gorge on nearly the 
whole swift river, we reached the edge of the great 
rushing stream. 

“Here there was an eddy and a little cove with a 
cottonwood log half ashore. We went out on the 
log, mad with thirst, lay down on it, and plunged | 
our faces into the cool water. 

“Such a comfort as that drink was! And how we 
drank and rested, and drank again andagain! We 
filled the empty canteen I had slung to my waist, 
went ashore, sat down, and still, for many minutes, 
kept wetting our mouths and letting a little water 
gurgle down our throats. 

“*Let us eat the rabbit now,’ said Le Jeune, for 
we had not yet tasted of the second one we had | 
cooked. ButI said no; we should first get afloat, | 
for we had instinctively resolved to commit our- | 
selves to the river. 

“Near the large cottonwood log was another, not | 
so big, of cedar, awd a good deal of small drift- 
wood. We took the straps from our guns, lashed 
the two logs together, piled driftwood crosswise 
on them to float us clear above the water, found 
one long and pretty straight branch that would do 
for a pole, and then pushed out into the eddy. } 

“It soon gave us to the current, which was swift 
but not rough; and away we drifted. Then we sat 
down with the cooked rabbit between us, and 
began tearing it apart and eating ravenously. 

“But we were not to get off so easily. The 
Apaches, who had lost sight of us on the cliff, saw 
Us on the stream. They must have been reinforced 





| strike near us. 


| had no boats and could not follow us. 
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by two men with guns, for we heard a shot echoing 
from cliff to cliff, though we did not see the bullet 
Looking up, we made out some | 
black specks on the edge high above, dropped our | 
rabbit, and fired. The specks disappeared. 
“Loading again hastily, we kept our eyes up- 
ward, and fed ourselves with our right hands 


| while keeping our cocked guns ready to lift on our 


left arms. 

“The raft went turning round constantly, and it 
was difficult to keep our gaze on one point. But I 
saw a puff from the edge, dropped my meat, aimed 
and fired in an instant. 

“This time the Apache bullet fell close by our 
raft. Had they had breech-loaders, they would 
probably have hit us soon; but before they could 
load again we were so far away that their next 
shot splashed harmlessly, and skipped twice be- 
hind. 

“Then we turned round a bend that took us out | 
of their sight; and as we saw no more of them, I | 
suppose the ground was too much broken to permit 
them to follow us with speed. 

“We had heard wondrous stories of the Grand 
Canon of the Colorado, which was reported to 
contain falls as great as Niagara, gigantic whirl- 
pools, and rapids so appalling that no man could | 
ever hope to pass over them alive. Therefore we | 


| 






















A wild 


intended to land soon, make our way along the left 
bank to the Grand, and recross to the east bank 
there; but before an opportunity for landing came 
we were amazed to see an opening in the cliffs, and 
in it an Indian encampment. 

“The current carried us past the camp in plain 
view, yet the savages did not see us till we were 
far out of danger. Then they ran to the shore, but | 
The stream 
soon bore us around another turn, out of their 
sight. 

“The opening in the cliffs led us to believe that 
we were below instead of above the terrible Grand 
Caion,—so little did we know about the river,—for 
we had always understood that there was no break | 
in the cliffs of the caiion itself. 

“I now believe that Baker did not know where 
we were when we turned back. Supposing there | 
were no dangerous rapids ahead of us, we changed | 
our plan and determined to float with the stream | 
to Fort Mojave, which, we thought, could not be 
far away. 

“All that day we drifted without mishap, though | 
we passed through a number of small rapids. At | 
night we drew the raft into a little nook behind a | 
projecting wall, went ashore on gravel, and though 
very hungry, fell asleep. I don’t know how long 
it was before drops of rain awakened us to} 
knowledge that a thunder-storm was beginning. 

“It raged for an hour, I suppose, and so frightful 
a spectacle I never saw before or since. The 
flashes of lightning revealed every seam and 
mark on the towering cliff, which crashed and | 
rattled and seemed to reel with the thunder and 
its terrifying echoes. 

“Rain fell in torrents. The river surged sé 
forcibly that we feared to lose our raft. To save 
it we found our way to its end by the flashes, and 
stood there, often almost carried away by clutches 
of the stream, holding to the strap that bound the 
logs together. 

“The morning broke clear with a chilling air, 
and we were so weak and cold that it seemed 
almost better to die right there than to float farther. 
But men will struggle for life long after they feel 
that death would be a blessed relief. 

“So Le Jeune and I got on the raft again as soon 
as there was enough light for us to see the rocks, 
and away we drifted swiftly down that curving 





sheet of water between solid walls so high that we 
could see only a little lane of sky. 

“Le Jeune said his shivering would shake the 
soul out of him, and asked me to go ashore and 
build a fire when next we saw any kind of place 
where we could land near driftwood. I suppose 
the forenoon had half gone when I saw such a 
place close by us on the right bank. As I tried to 
pole the raft in, Le Jeune cried out: 

“*What’s that moving? Why, it’s a wolf!’ he 
said, and there was indeed a wolf at the water’s 
edge. He grinned at us a moment, amazed by 
Le Jeune’s voice, then ran down-stream to the end 


of the little beach on which he stood. Then he 


| turned and ran back again, always looking desper 


ately for some way of climbing. It was plain that 
he must have been, like ourselves, carried down 
by the stream, and there he had landed to rest. 

“*Shoot him!’ said Le Jeune. ‘I can’t, my hand 
shakes so.’ 

“I took up my gun. At that the wolf sprang into 
the water, despairing of other way of escape. I 
fired at him and missed. 


pole, a blow that broke his back. I then put him 

out of his misery with a bullet through the head. 

“We got him aboard with much difficulty, then 
poled our raft into the cove, landed, made 
a fire, cooked the wolf’s lean hams, and 
ate pieces from them with great relish. 
The rest we kept for future eating. 

“Here we added a considerable quantity 
of small driftwood to our raft. Over this 
we placed the wolfskin, and so made a 
place on which we could sleep by turns. 
The man awake was to use the pole as 
pilot. 

“We drew lots for the first sleep, and I 
won it. When I awoke it was to find Le 
Jeune prodding me in the ribs with the pole. 

“*Wake up! We’re coming to a rapid!’ 
he said. ‘Hark to it ahead.’ 

“As I sat up I noticed that the speed of 
the current had much increased, and the 
raft was drifting with a rocking and 

convulsive motion. A faint roar came 

along the canon, whose walls were 
much higher and more unseamed 
by ledges or fissures than any I 

had previously seen. 
“*We’re coming to a rapid!’ 
repeated Le Jeune, as we 
swept round a sharp bend, 
and saw before us a 
long, straight 


Voyage. 


passage from which spray was dashing not far 
away. Beneath the spray we could see the heads 
of many rocks. We were plainly about to go over 
a worse rapid than any we had yet passed. 

“Le Jeune kept the pole. I took my gun by the 
barrels, and tried to use it as a paddle and rudder, 
hoping to hold the raft lengthwise with the current 
so that it might run between the rocks. But the 
attempt at guidance was useless. In a minute or 
so we were at the crest of a cataract, in which the 
raft would assuredly go to pieces. 

“A bove its increasing roar I shouted to Le Jeune, 
telling him to come back and lie down. But I 
spoke too late. He tried to pole the raft aside from 
the first rock. That swung her stern broadside on, 


| while he was thrown back on me with a force that 


knocked the wind out of me. Next moment the 
short branches of our cottonwood log seemed to 
ground, and then the raft rolled over. 

“As it turned and cast off the loose driftwood I 
clasped the cottonwood with my arms and went 
under. Coming up again my legs somehow caught 
round one of its branches and clasped them tightly 
How often I was rolled round and under and up 
again I don’t know. 

“All I recollect of that passage is the enormous 
force and confusion of the waters for a minute or 
two. Then I found myself on top of the log, more 
dead than alive, with water gushing out of my 
nose and mouth as I gasped and pumped for breath. 

“Soon I was able to look round for Le Jeune. 
But he was nowhere to be seen. 

“I was alone in the abysmal wilderness, drifting 
on a single log to unknown dangers without 
weapons, except a revolver at my belt, and wholly 
without hope. Now I realized that I must be in 
the great cation of the Colorado. 

“Two short branches from opposite sides of the 
cottonwood were right under my shoulders—so | 
now discovered, and accordingly I drew myself 
forward on the log till my legs came to that place; 
then I sat up astride the log. 

“My legs held me steady by the branches. It 
was lucky that I got into that attitude when I did. 
A few moments later the current rushed me along 
so close to the face of the precipice that I could 
touch it with my right hand. In that way I kept 
the short branches of the log from touching the cliff 
and rolling me under once more. 


But in trying to pass | 
beyond our raft the current brought him so close to 
it that Le Jeune was able to strike him with the | 
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“After passing the elbow a little below that place 
| I drifted to mid-river on a smooth, quick current, 
| but in a desperate plight. My coat had been lost, 

for, when sleeping, I had taken it off and-used it as 
a coverlet. 
sun of July was pouring down the caiion on m\ 


My hat was gone, and now the noonda 


head. But, worst of all, my buckskin trousers, 
soaked to pulp, were sticking to my legs like glue. 
“The day was one long suffering. The rough, 


sharp log became very painful to me, and I spent 
much of the time extended along it, 
Whenever I lifted my eyes I saw the same endless, 
towering walls, the same strip of blue sky, the 
same lane of hurrying water. How many rushes 
or rapids I was threshed through that day I do not 
know; but I was not again carried under. 

“In one respect there would have been relief in 
thoroughly dipped again. My buckskin 
trousers began to shrink over my thighs where they 
were exposed to the sun, and gave me great pain 
before my dazed brain realized that I could relieve 
this constriction by using my hands to wet the 
buckskins with water. 

“With this and the unnatural position, my legs 
and feet began to swell, and I tried to remove my 
This was a diflicult job, but I sueceeded in 
cutting one loose with my pocket-knife, without 
destroying the foot. While I was cutting loose the 
second one the first slipped off the log, and was out 
of my reach ina moment. Then I threw away the 
other as useless. 

“You will not me, and I hardly 
believe it myself, but I drifted along that way all 
that afternoon, all that evening, and far into the 
night. I suppose it was half gone when a roaring, 
so loud that even my almost dying ears heard it, 
roused me from my stupor. 

“T tried to sit up. 
darkness of the gorge, but could see nothing what 


face down 


being 


boots. 


believe can 


I looked about me in the dense 


ever. I lifted my eyes upward, and saw the ribbon 
of star-sprinkled sky At that 
struck and stopped, while swift water swirled up 
around my thighs. 

“The log, I knew, was turning around on the end 
that had struck a rock. 1 expected that it 
forward again, the other end first, down a 
great fall. But the other end caught, too, and the 
whole thing seemed 


moment my log 


would 
shoot 
forced along sidewise for a 
second or two in such a way that my knees were 
out of water for the first time in hours, while the 
current tugged flercely at my feet and shins. 

“For some time I sat there trying to collect my 
dulled senses. Then shifting back on the log, I 
felt around with my hands. Soon 1 concluded that 
the log was right across a crevice at the verge of ¢ 
fall. The second rock that had stopped it was at 
my back. This gradually out of 
water on the up-stream side. 

“I resolved to go to this rock if possible, and 
remain there till morning. With the most painful 
exertions I upon the rock, 
Then I crawled upward on my hands and greatly 
There I sank down 
on my side, lay for some time as if paralyzed, and 
then turned on my back 

“The exertion and change of position had tortured 
me intensely, and now fibre in my 
seemed to ache beyond endurance as | lay stretched 
out, looking up at the stars, hearing the roar of 
great waters beneath me, and praying—for I did 
pray humbly—that my woes might end soon.” 

A. ELLBRACE. 
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MY CAPTIVE BATS. 


One warm September day I caught a red bat 
asleep in the orchard. Pendant from a leafy twig, 
he hung motionless, and in shape and color so 
closely resembled the chrysalis of one of the larger 
moths, that I was certain of his identity only when 
he stretched and re-folded his wings for another 
nap. 

Often I had examined the common brown bat 
with his black leathern wings like a rusty kid 
glove, but this was the first opportunity for a close 
inspection of a live “red bat.” 

He hung by the left foot, head downward. The 
right foot was folded down across his breast; the 
wings were brought forward, and the head tucked 
snugly out of sight. 

Mounting a step-ladder, I attempted to shut a box 
upon him, but a twig became entangled with the 
cover, and instantly he was circling away through 
the orchard. 





If, as is said, a bat does not see well by day, he 
must be endowed with an extra sense which enables 
him to slide so swiftly through the leafy tangle 
without grazing his wings. In a moment, having 
made the round, he slipped back to bis old twig. 

He was now within easy reach, but fully awake. 
Suspended by one foot, with the large ears set erect, 
he reminded me of a playful dog pausing in a 
romp ready to start off again at my first movement. 

Clothed entirely in soft, fine hair of foxy-brown 
with bloomy sheen, he had none of the half-made 
appearance of the common “flittermouse,” whici 
once led a youthful naturalist to exclaim: “Why 

| didn’t he put on the rest of his clothes!” 
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A pocket lens neonght into > myubetiien filled 
him with suspicions. He wriggled about, swung 
and oscillated violently, showed his teeth and 
blew and spat like a cat—a picture of slyness and 
roguery. The small black, beady eyes did not 
look malicious, nor greatly alarmed. 

All those white, needle-pointed teeth marked a 
grin, and did not appear formidable. But he 


would use them earnestly if in close quarters, 


An angry Bat. 


merely to distract one’s attention, and gain a 
chance of escape. 

He was so full of motion that the glass com- 
manded but slight glimpses of his velvety head; 
but the ‘“‘bloomy’’ look was seen to be due to the 
fine fringing of the hairs along their sides and tips. 

A second attempt at capture was unsuccessful. 
The bright eyes were very watchful, and at sight 
of the box, the bat dropped, circled away, and 
chose another position. 

He gritted his teeth, coughed and sniffed when 
the ladder was set beneath his new resting-place, 
but as no further violence was offered him, and 
his enemy retired, he soon folded himself and 
went to sleep again. 

Half an hour later I could examine him at 
leisure. He appeared to dream like other animals ; 
occasionally he twitched, shivered and oscillated ; 
but he woke only when I detached his foot from 
the twig—and how wildly he struggied on finding 
himself imprisoned! 

The next question was what to do with him. 
He was very lively, despite the disadvantages of 
his build. A fine-wired cage he could slip through 
like a flash. In a large fish globe he scrabbled 
round and round so forlorn and miserable that 
my conscience smote me. At last a wire net cover 
was hunted up, and my prisoner transferred to it. 

This suited him better. He climbed all over it, 
using teeth, hooks and claws like a parrot, and 
after satisfying himself that it was alike without 
outlet on all sides, philosophically decided that he 
might as well finish his nap. 

There was not height enough to allow of his 
hanging by the foot, so he swung himself, 
hammock-wise, from one side to the other by left 
foot and right thumbnail, folded the right foot 
across his body, tucked his head into the opposite 
wing and went to sleep. 

When the sun was low he woke with a start, 
unfolded and shook himself, yawned and stretched 
in a very human way, and made his evening 
toilet. He used his foot as a cat does her paw, 
lapping it over and scrubbing his face and head. 

He was very particular about his ears, scrub- 
bing them energetically, and then combed his 
head and cheeks. These arranged to his satisfac- 
tion, he lapped his brown velvet coat all over, 
not omitting any part of the furry wings, in 
which I could trace the red veins and long, slender 
bones, as he spread them to the light. 

A full half-hour did my prisoner spend making 
himself neat and trim, and he paid no attention 
to me until he had finished. Then he took a 
leisurely turn about his prison, sniffed a little 
and looked so confidently expectant of release, 
that I could not refuse to gratify him. 

As a parting joke, however, when the cover 
was upturned at the door he climbed about the 
edge, grinning and coughing, then flew straight 
at my face, disappeared over my shoulder, and 
slipped out into the night. I could fancy his 
chuckles as he went; he had made that great 
clumsy creature dodge and squeak ! 

Later I captured two bats asleep on neighboring 
branches in the orchard, but neither of them 
possessed the cool temperament of the first. 
When put under the wire covers, one was in a 
panic of fear, and fiopped up and down on the 
table until, from its crumpled and battered wings, 
drops of blood appeared in places; the other 
sniffed and spat like an angry cat. Neither had 
the wit to discover that the wire net offered the 
foothold which the slippery table lacked. 

I removed the covers, and they began to skim 
about. One took as large and round a circle as 
the size of the room permitted, now high near the 
ceiling, now low about my feet. The other swung 
in a long oval from an upper corner to its lower 
opposite. It was like watching two comets whose 











orbits crossed. Faster and faster they circled, 
until at the turnings their wings fluttered audibly. 

When they tired of this they made futile 
attempts to cling to the lintel, or door, or window. 
Taking the hint, I put up two green branches, 
and soon they were asleep among the leaves. 

At sunset they slid out from their resting- 
places, and began circling about, at first smoothly 
and silently, but soon growing agitated by the con- 
fined space, quick- 
ening their speed 
till their wings flut- 
tered loudly, and 
our heads were diz- 
zy with watching 
them. 

The windows were 
thrown open, but 
each bat had be- 
come so used to 
his single orbit that 
he did not deviate 
from it, even when 
he passed close to 
the window. I drove 
one out after several 
attempts. The other 
kept up his revolu- 
tions with dogged 
persistency. Losing 
patience, I caught 
him in my hands. 

There is but one 
word that expresses 
the way a bat feels 
in your hands; that 
word is ‘‘mimsy,”’ 
which “Alice in) 
Wonderland”  de- | 
fines as ‘‘flimsy and | 
miserable.’’ A more | 
flimsy and hopeless-looking creature were hard | 
to imagine. All the slender bones seem about to 
snap off, and the wings go to pieces. 

But he is not as helpless as he looks. This one 
fell to gnawing my fingers in desperation. I 
tossed him from the window, the wings righted 
themselves instantly, and he was away toward 
the sunset. Sara E. Cusuman. 
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TEARS. 


Through gloom and aoiew look we 
m beyond the yea: 
The soul would have no rainbow 
Had the eyes no tears. 
— Selected. 


* 
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MURDER OF PRESIDENT CARNOT. 

It is not easy to conceive of a murder more 
atrocious than the recent assassination of the 
President of France. M. Carnot was a good man ; 
a wise, liberal, laborious statesman; he repre- | 
sented popular government; he was so nobly con- 
fident of the good will of the people that he 
persisted in his duty of visiting Lyons, though 
warned of the possible danger to his life. 

He drove in an open carriage through crowded 
streets on the evening of June 24th, because he 
thought it unfitting for the President of a Republic 
to show distrust of the populace. He even insisted 
that the people should not be restrained from 
coming to shake his hand. This was what gave 
an opportunity to the Anarchist Cesario Santo. 

Santo seized that kind, extended hand, jumped 
to a step of the carriage, loosened a dagger from 
inside his sleeve, and stabbed the people’s Presi- 
dent to death at one blow. It is noteworthy that 
Henry of Navarre, the most generous and popular 
of French kings, was murdered two hundred and 
eighty-four years earlier in a manner almost 
precisely similar. 

Santo was seized instantly and saved with diffi- 
culty by the officers of the law from the outraged 
throng. There was some hope that the assassin 
might prove to. be simply one of the many mad- 
men who have assailed rulers. The late beloved 
Emperor William of Germany; the good Queen 
Victoria; Bismarck; King Humbert of Italy and 
his present Premier, Crispi; the late Emperor of 
the French, Napoleon III.; and many other mon- 
archs and statesmen have been violently assailed 
by crazy men, while the murderer of President 
Garfield was undoubtedly a “crank.” 

This long list shows that it is one of the 
penalties of political distinction to be liable to 
attack by homicidal madmen. In these days 
those who occupy a high station are exposed to a 
further danger—to the dagger or the bomb of 
some selected agent of a revolutionary body 
which seeks to overturn society by murder. The 
crime by which President Carnot fell seems to 
have been one of this sort. 

In 1876, at their Congress at Lausanne, the 
Anarchists openly declared ‘‘war on all authority, 
elective or not, dynastic, temporary, or even 
parliamentary,”’ and Carnot was murdered simply 
because he represented Law. The more special 
grievance of the Anarchists against him was that 
he did not pardon the monster Vaillant, who 
exploded a bomb in the Chamber of Deputies, 
nor the similar fiends Ravachol and Henry. 

An avowed-hope of the Anarchists is that their 
murderous doings will terrify the chosen of the 
people from enforcing the people’s laws. How 
wildly they miscalculate human nature is shown 
hy what followed close on Carnot’s assassination. 

Many able statesmen were not only willing but 
eager to assume the awful responsibility and risk 








of the presidency. Three days after the murder 
Casimir-Perier was elected by the Chamber and 
the Senate of France, the two houses sitting and 
voting together, according to the constitution of 
the republic. 

The new President is described as a far more 
conservative and iron-handed man than Carnot 
was. He will be encouraged and freshly armed 
to suppress Anarchism by all the horror conse- 
quent on Santo’s crime, and that is the reply 
of the French people to the challenge of the 
Anarchist dagger. 

It is most unfortunate that Santo is an Italian, 
for the more excitable elements of France have 
screamed and rioted against Italian residents as 
though in belief that the murder sprang rather 
from Italian than Anarchist hatred. Though this 
phase of French feeling soon passed, it cannot be 
readily forgotten by the Italians, and so another 
cause of ill-feeling is introduced between the two 
nations. 

But the main result of Santo’s dagger-stroke 
has been to rouse the civilized world to a strong 
sense that the nations must combine in action for 
suppressing not only militant Anarchists, but the 
publication of the diabolical doctrines which incite 
them to war on all authority. When Civilization 
has been brought to feel that something must be 
done, something sufficient usually is done. What 
it will be in this case cannot be precisely fore- 


seen, but law-abiders may rest assured that the | 


noble Carnot did not vainly fall a martyr to duty. 
ee ee eso en 


WHERE THE CATTLE COME TO DRINK. 


At evening, where the cattle come to drink, 
Cool are the long marsh-grasses, dewy cool 
The alder Ly ae and : + shallow pet. 
And the brown 4 about the trodden brink. 
The pensive afterthoughts a emanese. stak 
Over the patient acres given cad not 
The homely cries and farmstea noises cease, 
And the worn day relaxes, link by link. 


A lesson that the open heart m: em ay 
Breathes in this mild benignity of air, 
These dear, familiar savours of the soil,— 
A lesson of the calm of humble — 
The simple dignity of common to’ 
And the plain wisdom of —— 3 —} prayer. 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
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CHOICE OF PROFESSION. 

The members of the graduating classes in many 
of the colleges have replied to questions of the 
class statisticians, and it is possible to get an idea 
what these young men expect to do, now that 
they have received their academic degrees. As is 
usually the case, the law attracts by far the 
largest group of the new graduates. In some 
colleges those who intend to become lawyers 
constitute more than one-half of the class. 

Next in numbers come those who propose to 
practise medicine; and following them the 
teachers. A still smaller number will enter the 
ministry, anda few have journalism or literature 
in view. 

The tendency toward the law and toward 
medicine seems to increase with each succeeding 
year, whereas the number of those who look upon 
the ministry as their chosen field grows smaller 
proportionately every year. Not long ago in the 
class statistics of our leading colleges it was rare 
to find one who had chosen journalism as his 
vocation. Now, while the number is not very 
large, yet in comparison with the other professions 
it really shows the greatest increase. 

Students are frequently advised that the law is 
the single profession which offers no greater 





inducements now than it did many years ago; | 


perhaps it offers even less. 
enter that profession seem, nevertheless, to be as 
great as ever. 

There are high prizes—we speak now only of 
money—to be won by the lawyers of the next 
generation. There have been many such prizes 
in this generation. Yet it may be safely predicted 
that the average income of the lawyers of the 
United States will in the future, as in the past, 
not greatly exceed two thousand dollars a year. 
Even in New York, where occasionally enormous 
fees are earned, it is known that after a small 
number of those highest in reputation have been 
left out of the account, the rest do not exceed an 
average of two thousand dollars income each. 

Many lawyers feel that had they chosen some 
other vocation they could with the same energy 
and ability they employ in the practice of law 
have earned not only much larger incomes but 
substantial fortunes. 

The study of medicine differs from that of law 
at this time, because there is no doubt that we are 
upon the verge of important and most beneficial 
discoveries in the science of the healing art. The 
uses of natural agents like electricity and com- 
pressed air; the extraordinary development of 
modern surgery; and the discovery of new com- 
pounds which have healing powers, offer fascinat- 
ing inducements to the original and investigating 
intellect. 

The rewards which are to be found in the 
practice of medicine are sometimes very great, 
and each young practitioner if he is studious and 
concentrates his faculties upon his profession, 
may hope reasonably by the time he is of middle 
age to have obtained a handsome share in these 
pecuniary emoluments. 

There is an increasing disposition on the part 
of parents to give to their sons whom they design 
for a business career the advantages of a collegiate 
education. It has been proved that a young man 
whose mind has been disciplined by training at 
the universities is quicker, possesses more original 


The temptations to | 





resources, has greater adaptability and is perhaps 
surer of success than his childhood playmate who 
entered business at an early age. 

The lazy or flippant-minded youth who goes 
through college cannot hope to succeed in busi- 
ness or in anything else. But, given two lads 
possessed of about the. same intellectual qualifica- 
tions, and the same industry and honorable 
ambition, the chances are that the college-bred 
one will sooner or later win in the race for success. 


+ 
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A CONFUSED CAR-CONDUCTOR. 


The Chicago Tribune recently published an 
amusing sketch, which, though it doubtless owed 
something to the imagination of the humorous 
reporter, nevertheless hardly exaggerated the 
vagaries of pronunciation indulged in by a much 
mixed population. Any person accustomed to 
riding in Chicago cars must have heard some, if 
not all, of them. 

The article purported to relate the experiences 
of Conductor No. 3,333 in calling the name of 
Goethe Street; for Chicago, with its numerous 
German citizens, not unnaturally boasts a street 
named for the greatest light of German literature. 

No. 3,333 was new to the business, and was 
accompanied for the first few trips, according to 
custom, by older hands commissioned to instruct 
him in the duties of his route. A card was also 
given him with the names of all the streets which 
he must call, neatly printed in their proper order. 
Everything went well until he reached Goethe 
Street. Then he put his head inside the car and 
shouted confidently : 

“Go-eth Street!” 

Instantly the old hand—a Scotchman—jerked him 
back, and putting his own head in the doorway, 
explained condescendingly to the passengers: 

“He means Gaty.” 

He did not mean Gaty, nor did he know what he 
did mean; but he waited for the next trip, when 
his companion would be changed, to try again. 
Then he called, but a trifle dubiously: 

“Go-eth-ee!” 

Again he was corrected. His new companion— 
an Irishman—supplemented his cry with: 

“Naw! naw! He means Gettee!” 

The third trip he decided to skip Goethe Street 
until he could make private investigations; but 
unfortunately a lady asked what street they were 
passing. He hesitated, and his companion, a 
courteous little man from France, at once said, 
politely: 

“Pardon, madame; he is a new conductor. This 
street is Goat-tay !” 

Bewildered by conflicting instructions, the un 
happy 3,333 tried subsequently as he reached the 
crucial corner Gooth, Geeth, Goaty and Gerty, 
none of which proved to be right. Finally he was 
accompanied by a German, who pronounced the 
illustrious name for him correctly; but alas! he 
could not imitate the rich, throaty sound which 
was so readily emitted by the man from the Rhine. 

That night he sought for Goethe in an encyclo. 
pedia, and found that the required pronunciation 
was the same as the French eu (he did not under- 
stand French), and has no exact equivalent in 
English; and the next morning he threw up his 
situation and joined the army of the unemployed. 

The pronunciation of Goethe has tripped the 
tongues of many Americans presumably better 
educated than poor No. 3,333, but the name of the 
other most famous German author seems simple 
enough. Nevertheless, even Schiller’s name can 
be twisted into something absurd by the ignorant. 

A lady who happened to possess a graceful 
bronzed plaster statuette representing Goethe and 
Schiller standing side by side holding a laurel 
wreath between them was equally amused and 
dismayed one morning when her parlor-maid ran 
in much agitated, exclaiming distressfully : 

“O ma’am, I’m so sorry, but when I was dusting 
them twins, Gothe and Skuller, me hand slipped 
and | broke Skuller’s nose short off!” 





* 
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FINE MANNERS. 


Many old families in Delaware are descended 
from the French émigrés who escaped to this 
country after the execution of Louis XVI., and 
they still preserve some curious traditions of the 
court of Marie Antoinette. 

One is that the children of the nobles as soon as 
they could form words were taught to speak with 
wit and tact and courtesy, and to bear pain in 
silence. The little Duc d’ Angouléme, eight years 
old, when the old savant Sanbrun entered his 
presence unexpectedly, said, touching the book in 
his hand: 

“Ah, monsieur, I am in the company of Plutarch’s 
men. You could not come at a moment more 
apropos!” 

The Count de Pallance, beheaded in his tenth 
year, stood erect and calm in the cart until he 
reached the guillotine. The headsman lifted his 





long curls. ‘Merci, monsieur,” said the boy with a 
bow and smile. The next moment his head rolled 
in the dust. 


Fine manners took the place in Paris of virtue, 
good sense and religion. The man or woman, 
Taine tells us, who showed any sign of pretension 
or self-conceit was not received at court. Profound 
deference was shown to women and to the aged. 
Well-bred men heard of their own ruin with a 
bon-mot, and went out to fight each other tp the 
death with such grace and courtesy that the duel 
seemed a sacrament of friendship. But under all 
this training of exquisite manners they were 
voluptuous and cruel. * 

A recent writer says, “The American has cast 
behind him all the false ceremony which belonged 
to past generations. He has no so-called ‘manners.’ 
He has little outward show of politeness. He does 
not rise, perhaps, when a woman enters the room, 
nor take off his hat to an aged person. But at 
heart he has a more sincere affection for his father 
and mother, more respect for woman, more kind- 
ness and justice for his fellow-man than all of the 
politer generations that went before him.” 

Because these generations held fine manners to 
be of more importance than genuine feeling, is no 
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reason why the man who now is reverent and 
affectionate and kind should not express himself in 
courteous and gentle bearing. 

The nobleman who tried to force his way into 
Almack’s in a hunting-suit was thrust back, and 
asked angrily: 

“Is it I or my coat who is to be welcomed here?” 

“You, sir, in a proper coat,” was the rational 
reply. 

Let us be noblemen not only at heart, 
outer garb of speech and action also. 


but in the 


—<@+ 


DOMESTIC TYRANT. 


Ivan Turgenieff, the Russian novelist, was 
unhappy in having a mother whom he could only 
fear, and neither respect nor love. She was a very 
hard and tyrannical woman, and though she herself 
was rolling in wealth, she allowed her children to 
taste the dregs of poverty because she could not 
endure to have them independent of her, and 
allowed them to suffer in order to bend them to her 
will. 

When she learned that Ivan was ambitious to 
become an author, her indignation knew no bounds. 

“Is that a business for a nobleman?” she cried, 
contemptuously. “I can understand that you might 
write verses. But to be an author—an author! Do 
you know what it means to be an author? U’ll tell 
you. Author and quill-driver are one and the 
same thing. Both sling ink for money. A noble. 
man should serve the czar, make a career and a 
name for himself in the army, and not by slinging 
ink. And who reads a Russian book, anyway ?” 

“But, mother,” Ivan remonstrated, calmly, “why 
do you speak so contemptuously of authors? You 
were perfectly wild about Pushkin. And then 
Joukovsky—you both loved and respected him.” 

“Joukovsky! Well, that is quite another matter. 
You forget that he was received at court!” 

But when she found that Ivan’s books, which she 
herself professed to despise, had been criticised 
adversely in the press, she flew into one of her 
tremendous rages, which ended, as usual, with a 
physician and anodynes. 

“How,” she thundered, “do they 
you—a nobleman and a Turgenieff ?”’ 

“But, mother,” he explained, with imperturbable 
good-temper, “that only proves that I have attracted 
attention—that I am not a nonentity of whom 
nobody speaks.” 

“But how—how is it you attract attention? They 
find fault with you. They treat you as an imbecile, 
and you are satisfied!” 

Then tears, passionate reproaches, paroxysms of 
wrath and hasty summons of the family doctor. 

But this terrible woman was conscious of her 
besetting sins, though she did not conquer them. 
Before drawing her last breath she scrawled these 
lines on a piece of paper: ‘My mother, my chil- 
dren, forgive me! And Thou, Lord, forgive me, 
too; for pride—that mortal sin—was always my 
cardinal sin.” 


dare criticise 
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RAINFALL, FORESTS AND POPULA- 
TION. 


The census shows an interesting relation between 
rainfall and population. 

Three-fourths of the people in the United States 
dwell in regions where the annual precipitation is 
from thirty to forty inches. The greatest density 
of population—leaving out the large cities—is 
where from forty to fifty inches of rain fall in the 
year. 

The increase in population has been the most 
rapid where the mean annual rainfall is between 
twenty and thirty inches, but allowance must be 
made for the fact that these figures have to do with 
territory newly opened to settlers through the 
building of railways, and the advancing of the 
border-line of civilization. Density of population 
diminishes rapidly where the annual rainfall is 
considerably less or more than from twenty to fifty 
inches. 

The foregoing figures, of course, do not hold 
good in regions where the most of the year’s rain 
comes in the form of phenomenal cloudbursts 
following periods of drought. 

A government bulletin is devoted to the question 
whether destruction of forests reduces rainfall. 
The research was exhaustive, taking in the results 
of observations scientifically made in various 
countries. It appears that, while the clearing off 
of wooded areas affects but slightly the total 
annual rainfall, forests are invaluable conservators 
of it. They act as reservoirs of moisture, which 
they distribute to adjacent fields in rivulets or as 
dew. 

Taken together, these census figures and these 
bulletin facts are a valuable lesson on the import- 
ance of scientific forestry to this country. 


oe 


TRANQUIL LOVERS. 


Country love-making in the old time had some- 
times a rural slowness which this generation of 
rapid progress finds it difficult to comprehend. A 
tale is told in Oldtown, for instance, of a certain 
Nabby who lived in the house of her grandfather, 
a well-to-do farmer, whose ample lands required 
the constant employment of a goodly number of 
farm hands. 

Nabby’s lover, Reuben, for the sake of being 
near his lady, sought employment as one of these 
hands; but once having succeeded in obtaining the 
privilege of living in the same house with her and 
in her daily company, his energies failed to carry 
him farther, and matters rested at that point. 

Weeks passed—months—years. Nabby was still 
unmarried, and Reuben still worked under the old 

armer, whose temper did not improve with time. 
At length one day a neighbor in an adjoining pas- 
ture heard the old man berating the poor fellow 
for some slight delinquency with a vigor which, 
culminating in the threat that he would not allow 
him to marry Nabby after all, wrung out a remon- 
strance: 

“Waal,” drawled Reuben, pathetically, “that 
doos seem pr etty hard, when here I been chasin’ 
round after her these fifteen years!” 

A chase at that lively rate it might seem would 








never end, but when the fair and faithful Nabby | 
had reached an even age between forty and fifty, 
it resulted in their union none the less. 


Another rustic match, if concluded with more 


speed, seems scarcely to have involved as much 
sentiment. Samuel came courting to Almira, a 
sensible spinster of thirty-seven, who, after due 
reflection, delivered her decision thus: 

“Why, no, .Samuel—no, J don’t want ye, reely; 
but if you’ve a mind to go round to Dan’l Green’s | 
and ask his Susan, I think there’s a good chance 
she might take ye.” 

Duly grateful for the suggestion, Samuel pro- 
ceeded to Dan’l’s and asked Susan, who accepted 
him promptly, as Almira had foreseen she would | 
do. They were married, and the match proved in 
all ways successful. Only, when Almira made her 
wedding visit and was shown over the house, she 
admired the newly furnished “fore-room” with its 
horsehair furniture and neatly sanded floor, to an 
extent that Samuel did not consider in good taste. 
If it was a better room than any in her own home 
it was surely not his fault. So, in the hearing of his 
tranquil bride,—who heard his remarks with 
serenity,—he said reproachfully to his first choice: 

“Well, ye know, Almira, it might ha’ been yours 
if you’d wanted, but ye see ye didn’t want it, and 
80 it’s Susan’s. Susan had sense!” 


A DISTINCTION. 

“Yes, I suppose you may call Eben a successful 
man. He does a good business, but in my mind he 
isn’t prosperous.” So said Mrs. Tracy to her 
sister, who had congratulated her on the purchase 


by her husband of a mill which he was thought to 
have bought at a bargain. 


“Well,” returned her sister, “it seems to me 
everything he touches comes out just right. He’s 
the busiest man in tow n.” 

“That’s just it,” retorted Mrs. Tracy. “Ile’s 


busy and he succeeds in his doings, but ‘that isn’t 
prospering—not as I understand it. You see,” she 








continued, ‘when we were first married he leased | 


the little woollen mill down on the stream, and got 
along first-rate. He wasn’t overbusy, and we used 
to ride round together every afternoon and have 
lots caer and good times. 

“But he began to make money and buy more 
wool, and more mills to take care of it and more 
storehouses to put it in, until it takes about all his 
time to get from one mill to the other. Sometimes 
I see him on a Sunday, but he is generally busy 
resting up to start again. He’s about as much a 
slave as if he was chained ina galley. 

“Yes, but he does make money, ’ said one. 

“Well, perhaps so, but it all goes to buy more 
wool. If anybody hankers for lots of wool in this 
world, that’s one thing. Eben has any amount of 
wool, but when it comes to getting the real solid 
goodness out of life and enjoying it, he’s forgotten 
how to doit. Really, as I look sat it, Eben is the 
most wnprosperous man in town.’ 


NOT CHEAP LABOR. 


A correspondent on the Pacific slope sends The 


Burnett’s Flav ine. Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best. (Ade. 


——_o_—__ 

“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice ” cleanses and preserves the teeth. Used daily 
it prevents trouble from bad teeth or soft gums. (Adv. 
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work of Chinamen, which show, at least so far as | 


they go, that the average American is a much better 
and faster, and consequently “cheaper,” workman | 


| 


than the Chinese. The correspondent was entrusted | 


last winter to “herd,” as it is called in California, a 


half-dozen Chinamen who were — at a dollar | 


and a half a day to prune grape-vines 


While overseeing the work of the Chinese, the 
white man was expected to prune as many vines as 
he could. He found that he had no trouble to keep | 
up his row of vines and give instructions and look | 
atter all the Chinese at the same time. 

When he devoted himself steadily to pruning, he 
had no difficulty in pruning two rows to the China- 
men’s one; although he fad not the experience 
which would make him a fast pruner. 

He received a dollar and seventy-five cents a 
day; and his labor, at this rate, was much cheaper 
than that of the Chinamen. 

The same correspondent worked the preceding 
autumn at grape-picking, and earned two dollars a 
day and over at three cents a tray of grapes. A 
gang of Chinese, working at the same vineyard at 
the same time, averaged but seventeen trays a day 
apiece. They were paid by the day. The white 
man’s labor was in this case also much the cheaper. 


IN AGONY. 

The following extract from a letter written to a 
friend by Wilson, the ornithologist, gives a picture 
which should move the hearts even of those who 
never voluntarily think of their four . footed 
brothers : 


“One of my boys caught a mouse in school, a few 
days ago, and directly marched up to me with the 

prize. I set about drawing it, the same evening; 
oad all the while, the pantings of its little heart 
showed it to be in the extreme agony of fear. 

“TI had intended to kill it, in order to fix it in the 
claws of a stuffed owl; but happening to spill S 
few drops of water near where it was tied, 
lapped it with such eagerness, and looked in A, 
face with such an eye of supplicating terror as 
perfectly overcame me. I immediately untied it, 
and restored it to life and liberty. 

“The agonies of a prisoner at the stake, while the 
fire and instruments of torture are preparing could 
not be more severe than the sufferings of that poor 
mouse; and insignificant as the object was, I felt, 
at the moment, the sweet sensation which mercy 
leaves on the mind when she triumphs over 
cruelty.” 


What a lesson for us all! And what an excellent 
anecdote to read to the family cat, when she sits 
down to wash her face after a lunch on uncooked 
food! 


MAKER AND MADE. 


A remarkable argument is said to have been 
once made by a German adventurer who was 
lecturing in London, his theme being the great 
glory of mechanics as a science. 

“IT tell you w’at,” announced this learned gen- 
tleman to an interested and amused audience, ‘“‘de 
ting dat is made is more superior as de maker. I 
shall show you how it is mit some tings. 

“Subbose, now, dat I make de round wheel on de 


coach. Ver’ weil; dat wheel roll five hundred 
mile! An’ me—I cannot roll one single leetle 
mile! 


“Subbose I am de gooper, an’ I make de big 
barrel for to hold de sauer-kraut. Dat barrel he 
hold gallon an’ ton! An’ me—I cannot hold more 
as two, tree quart, mein friends—not more as two, 
tree quart!” 

His audience evidently saw the point, to judge 
from their applause, and the lecturer, beaming 
with satisfaction at his own powers of argument, 
proceeded to other branches of his subject. 
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AN INCIDENT OF BATTLE. 


A drummer boy fell in the heat of battle, 
Only a lad in a suit of gray; 

He heard the shouts and the musketry’s rattle 
Over the field where the wounded lay. 

No one could help while the guns were raking 
eadow and wood with their leaden hail ;— 
“The foe has charged and our lines are breaking! 

The day is lost!’’ was his bitter wail. 


He closed his eyes while the shock and thunder 
Of awful carnage was opened anew 
Then fainted away. Was it any wonder 
When another bullet had pierced him through? 
He roused at last, and the tide of battle 
Again had changed, for he heard the fray 
In the wood perond. with the ceaseless rattle 
Of shot and shell in their deadly play. 


His lips were parched and his throat was burning; 
“Oh, for some water!’’ he faintly sighed. 
He heard at his feet the labored turning 
Of a prostrate form, while a clear voice cried: 
*“*My canteen’s full, but my arm is broken! 
See! you can reach, if you bend this way.’ 
He moved and proanes. and with thanks unspoken 
Reached for the water, but shrank away. 


He saw, with a start and a sudden quiver, 
The youth at his feet wore a suit of blue, ; 
And he marked the frown and the wee ge shiver 
Which mastered and held him, and thrilled him 
through, 
At sound of the yell from the rebel forces 
Which told the tale that the fight was done. 
To the Southern lad, how the fresh life courses 
Along his veins, for the day is won! 


“See, here is the water.” The youth had rallied, 
And moved stili nearer the form in gray 

It cost him much, for his face grew pallid; 
He lingered a moment to faintly say: 

“I'd reach you the can, but my arms are shattered,” 
Then closed his eyes in a deathlike swoon. 

He had given his all toa foe! What mattered 
When all would be over so swift and soon’ 


* With a sob in his throat for the hero before him, 


The drummer boy turned, and with tremulous touch | 


On the pale face sprinkled the water, and o’er him 
Murmured a prayer. That wasall. Not much! 
But, just for a moment, the cloud was rifted 
For one sweet gleam of the heaven of love, 
And there, as the darkness was slowly lifted, 
The star of brotherhood shone above. 


MAY M. ANDERSON. 
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THE OLD HILL-PATH. 


‘Tis true; it is as graceful as when, in other days, 

It wound along in beauty to the top; but as I gaze 

This musing hour upon it, sad tears my eyelids fill. 

te ng’s gone forever from the old path up the 


The sunlight and the shadows rest upon it with the 


Dear benedictive presence as in the days when came 

No aching care to haunt me, from morn till eve at will, 

Ere something passed forever from the old path up the 
mill. 


The breezes, as they loiter by, the old airs fondly croon, 
The blithe birds in the tree-tops sing as in my life’s lost 
une; 
And, as then, the myriad blossoms all around their 
wealth distill, 
Bal eee’ gone forever from the old path up the 


Something—a face—a touch of hand—a voice—a 
presence—lo! 


1 lo! 
A world that brought me heaven, all vanished with the 


iow 
Of pauseless Time, and, slowly, along I wander still— 
Ww ap sometins gone forever from the old path up the 


Would ye might come again—again—oh, days so dear to | 
me 


And give me back the glory of my life’s sweet Arcady! 

For, though Summer reigns a goddess, in my heart 
lives Winter’s chill, 

Sines something's gone forever from the old path up 
the ° 

I lige my wet eyes skyward, and plead, “*‘Why must it 
pe— 

This inmost desolation, this awful misery?” 

ut Silence mocks my heart’s ery, while fresh tears 


my eyelids fill— 
Abi Same gone forever from the old path up the 
pill, 


The sun in royal splendor is flushing all the west; 

The day is dying—dying—’twill soon be time for rest; 

But ah! no rest for me, as all alone I wander, still— 

wie something gone forever from the old path up the 
vill. 


GEO. NEWELL LOVEJOY. 


oe 
DEATH BY FIRE. 


In July, 1893, there was a great fire on the 
grounds of the Exhibition at Chicago, by which 
a huge Storage Warehouse was destroyed. A 
fireman had climbed to the top of the tower, and 
was working with furious energy, when, looking 
down, he suddenly became aware that the struc- 
ture beneath him was in flames, and that every 
chance of escape was gone. 

The fireman was recognized at the same moment 
by his comrades. He was a young man, un- 
married, full of health and strength, with hosts 
of friends. ‘‘The gayest, most affectionate com- 
panion,’’ they said afterward. ‘He was glad to 
be alive. 
living thing.’’ ‘Nobody ever got more fun or 
good-will! or happiness out of the world than 
John.” 

But here was an end to the happy, full life. 
To wait for the flames was death; to leap from 
the tower was death. 

He looked below him. 
blue lake with its white sails; yonder stretched 
the city of Chicago pulsing with human life. At 
his feet rose the wonderful white city of Peace, 
where the flags of all nations floated. In the 
broad avenue of the Plaisance the bright, happy 
crowds thronged. They did not then see this 
man, who had loved his fellow-men so well, and 
was now facing his death. 

The flames rose quickly; the tower shook. In 


” 


that last moment the world must have seemed | 


very beautiful to the doomed man, and the men 
and women he was leaving very dear, for he 
suddenly lifted his hands with a passionate gesture 
of farewell. 

The swift tongues of flame leaped up toward 
him. The gathering crowd saw him now. Women 
fainted, as they watched his erect figure, and 
strong men wept. 

The poor boy, courageous and full of gentle 


His heart was full of kindness to every | 


| 
There lay the beautiful | 


THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 








feeling to the last, tried to send them his farewell 
| greeting, but it could only be by signs. He threw 
| kisses to the beautiful city, to the sun sinking out 
of sight, to the crowd who, eager and breathless, 
watched him as if he were a brother. 
Then there was a burst of flame reaching to the 
sky. When it cleared away the tower was gone. 
An agonizing interval followed. Then the multi- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





| tude moved away, silent and unnerved, never to | 


forget the scene they had 


brave soul who had passed on to meet his God. 
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MAKING AN OX-YOKE. 


In the olden time, a jack-knife was indispensable 
to the contentment of a Yankee boy. Its homely 





| and farm. 
the school of the carpenter and wheelwright. In 
| those days almost any Yankee farmer could build 
| a frame-house, or make all of an ox-cart except 
the wheels. In “My Life and Times,” Dr. Cyrus 
Hamlin, the missionary, tells how whittling enabled 


emotions stirred by the farewell greetings of the | 


horn handle and blade of the best steel made him | 
| an expert in whittling useful things for the house | 
With it he learned his first lessons in | 





him and his brother to make an ox-bow and a cart, 


| when they were boys on a farm. 

Their mother, a widow, had only money enough 
to buy a new plow and a pair of cart-wheels. The 
two boys determined to make a cart’s tongue, axle 
and body, and an ox-yoke. They had become 
experts in whittling, and though one was only 
thirteen years old, and the other fifteen, they 
thought that boys could do some things as well as 
men. 

They cut down a yellow birch, and obtained two 
lengths for yokes. Borrowing a board pattern. 
they began hewing the log to the pattern, having 
for tools an axe, drawshave, jack-plane and auger. 

The log was soon in shape so that it could be 
worked upon before the kitchen fire at night. As 
it was difficult to work the curved surface with 
nothing but a drawshave, they borrowed a spoke- 
shave, and with it nicely finished the yoke. They 
scraped it with pieces of glass and polished the 
| surface by hard rubbing with a dry stick. 

They bored the holes—and ruined the yoke. The 

holes were not parallel, and the bows would not 

enter. Their hearts broke. A neighbor comforted 
them by praising the work, telling them that in 
attempting to bore the holes they were trying to do 
| what few men could do. 
| “Make another just like this one, but leave it 
straight on the back, and I will come and bore the 
holes,” said he. 


They made another yoke, but as the neighbor did | 


| not come at the moment they expected him, they 
| invented a way of making the four auger holes 
| parallel to each other. 

The result was a success, an improvement on the 
first yoke, and the boys 
were glad of their mis- 
fortune. The neigh. 
bor came along, and 


seeing the finished 
yoke, asked: 

“Well, boys, who 
bored those holes?” 
“We.” 

“Then you have 


spoiled another good 
yoke.” 

When, however, he 
found them perfect, he 
exclaimed, ‘Don’t tell 
me a lie; 
did that.” 

ange showed him 
| how they had worked, and he laughingly said, 
| “When I make a yoke you shall bore it.” 

They then made an axle and tongue for the new 
cart-wheels, and a potato body, or box bedy, and a 
hay body. 

here was an education in this hard work. It 
prepared both boys for the battle of life. Years 
| after, one of them, Cyrus, won a college education, 
| became a missionary, and built on the banks of the 
Bosphorus a bakery and a laundry, by which he 
washed clothes and baked bread for hundreds of 
| British soldiers during the Crimean war. 
He did more—he built Robert College, whose 
magnificent edifice proves what the drudgery of a 
| New England farm can do in educating boys for 
the work of life. 





| 
| 
| 





— a 


PARDONABLE DESERTION. 


In the winter of 1862-3 Colonel A. C. Battle, of 
the Confederate army, presided over a court mar- 
| tial of the Army of Northern Virginia. Case after 
case was disposed of, and then the case of Edward 
Cooper was called—a young artilleryman charged 
with desertion. The prisoner pleaded not guilty, 
and the judge-advocate was beginning for the 
prosecution, when the court interposed to ask the 
accused who his counsel was. “I have no coun- 
sel,” was the reply. The specifications against 
him were all sustained by the evidence, and he 
was told to introduce his witnesses. “I have no 
witnesses,”” he answered. The president of the 
court, astonished at the prisoner’s calmness, said : 
“Have you no defence? 
abandoned your comrades 
colors without any reason?” 
“There was a reason,” said the young man, “but 
| it will not avail me before a military court.” 
“You may be mistaken.” 
The prisoner trembled, and for the first time 
| tears filled his eyes. He stepped up to Colonel 
| Battle and handed him a letter. “There, colonel, 
is what did it.” 
| The president read the letter, and in a moment 
his eyes, too, were moist. The paper was passed 
from hand to hand, and soon the whole court was 
in tears. This was the letter, as Colonel Battle 
| read it in the prisoner’s defence: 


Is it possible that you 
and deserted your 


“My DEAR EDWARD.—I have always been proud 
of you, and since your connection with the Confed 


you never | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





pale as death, and catching her breath at every 
word, she said: 

“QO Edward, Edward, go back! go back! Let 
me and the children go down to the grave, but save 
the honor of your name!’ 

“And here I am, not brought here by military 
power, but in obedience to Mary’s command, to 
abide the sentence of your court.” 

Moved as the officers of the court martial were, 
they did their duty as they understood it, and each 
in turn pronounced the same sentence: “Guilty.” 

Fortunately the proceedings of the court were 
reviewed by the commanding general. He endorsed 


witnessed, or the | the record thus: 


“HEADQUARTERS ARMY NORTHERN VIRGINIA. 
—The finding of the court is approved. 


LEE, General.” 


—_—____~=— 


RAIN IN THE WOODS. 


Silence first, with gloom o’erhead ; 
Not a stir in bush or tree; 
Wood-folk all to coverts fled ; 


Dumb the gossip chickadee. | 


Then a little rustling sigh; 

Tree tops toss, and bushes shake, 
And a silent wave goes by 

In the feathered fern and brake. 


Now a murmur, growing loud 
In the pine-tops far and near; 

And the woods are tossed and bowed, 
Like a soul in sudden fear. 


Hark!—the music of the rain 
On a thousand leafy roofs, 

Like an army o’er a plain 
Galloping with silver hoofs! 


Patter, patter on the ground, 
Rustle, rustle in the trees ; 
And the beaded bushes round 
rip, when shaken by the breeze. 


Ah! if you would Nature know 
Close and true in all her moods, 

Flee not from the show’r, but go 
Hear the raindrops in the woods! 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 
SS 


MODIFIED HEREDITY. 


“Is your grandson Ike like his pa or his ma?’ 
inquired one of Mr. Fosdick’s neighbors of the old 
man, who had just returned from a visit to his son’s 
family “down b’low.” “Well, now, Ike isa kind of 
a mixture of his parents, I should jedge,” said Mr. 
Fosdick. “He seems to ’ve been mapped out real 


| impartial by nater, as fur as favorin’ his pa an’ ma 








erate Army I have been prouder of you than ever. | 


| I would not have you do anything wrong for the 

world; but before God, Edward, unless you come 
home, we must die! Last night I was roused by 
| little Eddie crying. ‘ 
matter, Eddie?’ and he said, ‘O mamma, I am so 
hungry! And Lucey, your darling Lucy, she 
never complains, but she is growing thinner every 
day. And before God, Edward, unless you come 
home, we must all die. Your Mary.” 


“What did you do when you received this letter?” 
asked Colonel Battle. 

“I applied for a furlough,” was the prisoner’s 
;answer. “The application was rejected. Again 
} and again I made —— and it was rejected. 

Then, one night, as I wandered back and forth in 
| the camp, with Luey’s eyes on me and her mother’s 
words burning into my brain, I was no longer the 
Confederate soldier; [ was the father of Lucy and 
the husband of Mary. And I would have passed 
those lines if every gun in the battery had fired 
upon me. 

“I went home. Mary ran out to meet me. Her 
; arms were round me as she whispered: 

“*O Edward, Lam so happy! I am so glad you 
got your furlough!’ = 

“She must have felt me shudder. 


She turned 


I called and said, ‘What’s the | 





goes. But it’s kind o’ cur’ous how things is evened 
up in that boy, I declare. 


“Now his pa, ye see, was allus quick as a flash, 
an’ free-handed, an’ he was a gre’t singer, an’ fond 
of his books, too. | 

“Well, now, Ike’s got ev’ry one o’ them qualities, 
only they’re worked out kind o’ diff’rent. He’s | 
quick, like his pa, only his quickness takes kind o’ | 
queer streaks. He’s the fust child, they tell me, to 
ketch the measles or any sech disease that’s goin’ 
the rounds. Ike leads ’em, ev’ry time. An’ he’s) 
an awful quick-steppin’ child. His ma told me she 
cal’lated he’d step onter an’ inter more things in 
half an hour than any other boy livin’. 

“Then he’s free-handed, same as his pa was, only 
some diff’rent. He’d give away his ma’s an’ pa’s 
things till they hadn’t a garment left. He don’t 
seem to have no jedgment about it, some way or 
*nother. 

“An’ he’s a tremenjous singer, like his pa. The 
only diffrence is that Providence has seen fit to give 
him a voice that’s more like the creaking of a rusty 
hinge than anythin’ I ever heerd come out of a 
mortual throat. 

“An’ then books, he takes after his _ there, no 
mistake; only he don’t seem to hanker for his | 
school-books. It’s reg’lar stories that he admires to | 
e hold of. His pa says that if he can ketch a | 

ok that tells a yarn about a boy that’s jest | 
gallopin’ over the world, an’ escapin’ with his life | 
ev’ry page or two, he’ll set an’ study over it till 
long after he’d oughter be abed.” 

“Well, that’s his pa’s side of him,” resumed Mr. 
Fosdick, after a pause. “Now his ma, she was | 
allus —” 

“Does he take after his ma, the same way he | 
does after his pa?” interrupted the neighbor. | 

“Jest about the same,” admitted Mr. Fosdick, as | 
he pushed back the forestick a little with his foot; 
“jest about the same.” 

“Is he much of a comfort to his parents?” | 
inquired the visitor. | 

“Well,” said Mr. Fosdick, “I dunno’s ye could | 
rightly call Ike a comfort, jest now, for his qualities 
aint really strained out, as ye might say. ut he’s 











a real employment for his pa an’ ma, an’ a number | gave one woman. 


of other folks.” 


Ge 


MUTINY. 


Judge Dabney, in some reminiscences of school 
life, published in “Blue and Gray,” says that one 
of his teachers, “Old Briggs,” as the boys irrever- 
ently called him, would sometimes “break up” ten 
days or so before Christmas. One year, as he 
showed no signs of doing this, the big boys formed | 
a conspiracy to bar him out. They went to the | 
schoolhouse at an early hour, entered it, and forti- 
fied themselves. Judge Dabney says: 


My brother, some small boys and I came up, and 
as the door was closed, were commanded by the 
poe 6 boys inside to crawl under the schoolhouse, 
and enter by a hole made by a missing plank. We 
beheld a strange sight. The legs of the benches 
were all knocked out, and set up against the doors 
and windows so that no one could enter. 

While we little boys capered 
about, in sure anticipation of holi- 
day, and some of the big boys 
declared they could keep the 
master out for a week, another, 
standing by the cavernous fire- 

lace, armed with the leg of a 

ench, was showing how he would 
brain “Old Briggs” if he should 


chimney. 

“Old ny @ Was soon scen 
coming up the hill, with his thumbs | 
in the armholes of his vest and his 
hat drawn over his eyes. He was | 
followed by his only pet, a little 
colored boy, who had learned by 
sad experience how unsafe it was 
= him to reach the schoolhouse 

efore his master. 

Mr. Briggs walked up to the door 
and demanded to be let in. The 
largest boy answered him, in posi- 
tive tones: 

“We’re not going to do it unless 
you promise to give us a holiday!” 

“Let me in!” called Mr. Briggs. 

“We want holiday till Christmas,” replied the 
spokesman inside, in a tone indicating a Fittle less 
confidence than before. 

The master turned away and slowly walked to 
the edge of the grove, where he could see a negro 
boy cutting wood. 

“Olly!” he shouted. 

“Sah?” said Olly. 

“Bring me that axe!” 

While he was bringing it the benches were taken 
down, the legs put in, the door opened, and every- 





The pris. | 
| oner is pardoned, and will report to his company .— 
R. E. 


JULY 19, 1894. 








| body was in his seat, book in hand, when the 
master entered proudly without a word. 
| They all had expected a holiday, and so no one 
had studied the night lesson. The result was that 
every one in the schoolhouse was whipped before 
the day was over. Thus the great rebellion was 
suppressed, and school did not close until late on 
Christmas eve. 





PHOSPHORESCENT GHOST. 

Many years ago an Irish student, having obtained 
a travelling scholarship at Oxford, went abroad to 
see the world, of which he knew little. Crammed 
| with the classics, he had not the slightest knowledge 
| of any modern language save English. On landing 
at the sleepy town of Ghent, he put up at an old, 
many-passaged hotel, and sallied forth in the 
evening to see the town. Shortly after nine o’clock 
he returned to the hotel, through streets ominously 
silent. He found the doors shut, and saw no signs 
of life within. After making noise enough to rouse 
the “seven sleepers,” he heard the sound of some 
one moving within. 


The door was stealthily unbarred, and some 

| one,—whether man or woman he could not teil,— 
holding a dim oil lamp, reluctantly gave him 
admission. Then barring the door and muttering 
unintelligible sounds, the figure disappeared. The 
guest yelled for the waiter, and was answered by a 
mocking echo. 

He groped his way up the creaking staircase, 
| and felt along the passage till he came to an open 
|} door. Thinking it the door of his room, which he 
| had left open to guide him, he entered. A shriek 
| was heard, anda gruff voice called out in French, 
|“Who are you?’ He retreated, and heard the 

door angrily shut and bolted. 

In a little tinder box he had some cigar fusees 
and a wax taper. He lighted one of the fusees, 
but before he could apply the flame to the taper it 

| went out. After exhausting his stock of matches, 
and filling the passage with a strong sulphurous 
odor, he was left in the darkness of despair. 
| He regained the staircase, descended it, and 
found his way to a subterranean a There 
suddenly he heard a piercing shriek, and then a fall 
like that of a carpet-bag. A rushing of many feet 
was followed by a light. 

The feet were those of waiters and chamber- 
maids. The fall was that of a plump English lady’s 
maid. The bearer of the light spoke English, and 
from him the stranger learned the cause of his 
rescue. 

The fruitless attempts to light his taper had 
covered his fingers with phosphorus from the 
matches. His gesticulations had rubbed the phos- 
phorus over his clothes, and in the dark passage he 
glowed with unearthly light. The lady’s maid’s 
nerves were upset, and she went into hysterics. 





| Having explained these facts, the waiter showed 


the guest to his room. 


<-@- —_ 


BAD MANNERS. 


The unregulated curiosity which begets bad 
manners, and even impudence, is strikingly illus- 
trated by some anecdotes told in Mr. Humphrey’s 
book, “The Queen at Balmoral.” While residing 
at Balmoral, Queen Victoria is accustomed some- 
times to worship at the Presbyterian kirk, across 
the Dee. There she has been annoyed more than 
once by the summer visitors, who crowded the 
little church, and stared at her during the service. 
Some went so far as to look at her through opera- 
glasses. 

“Of course I stared at, the queen,” said one 
woman, “it was what I drove over to do.” 


“But was not the queen annoyed?” asked a 
friend. 

“Yes, I suppose so; but what did I care for 
that?” 


Another Englishwoman visited the church on 
Sacrament Sunday, when ten long, narrow tables, 
spread with white linen, stood in the aisles. At 
these the communicants were seated, as many as 
there was room for, and after communicating they 
rose and gave place to others. 

This Englishwoman placed herself as near as 
possible to the queen, and as her majesty left the 


| table, she rose from her seat, and swept a low 


courtesy. ‘*Mad! mad!” exclaimed a scandalized 
Scotchman. 

While the queen avas driving, one of her horses 
fell lame, and the pair were taken out, leaving the 
carriage in the public square until a fresh pair 
could attached. A crowd of summer visitors 
gathered, but they all kept at a respectful distance 
She went up to the carriage, and 

leaning upon it, stared directly in the queen’s face, 
| who lowered her umbrella before her. 
At that moment John Brown, her blunt servant, 
appeared. 
“Be off there! Be off there! Away with you!” 
said he in his roughest manner, sweeping his arm 
out toward the impudent intruder. 


-@- 


SUGAR AND MUSCLE. 


The fact that sugar is sweet is not its only recom- 
mendation as an article of diet. Recent scientific 
investigation has tended to increase our respect 
for it as an important factor in the development 
and nourishment of bodily strength and activity. 
Indeed, Doctor Vaughan Hardy has lately re- 
ported to the Royal Society in London the results 
of experiments which have led him to the belief 
that sugar is “the principal factor in the production 
of muscular energy.” 

He finds that sugar not only greatly increases 
the amount of muscular work that can be done, but 
also postpones the effects of fatigue. 

When two hundred and fifty grammes of sugar 
were added to the meals consumed during a day, 
the work accomplished in eight hours was increased 
between twenty-two and thirty-six per cent. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that these 


try to enter by coming down the | experiments tell us nothing of the other effects of 


sugar, and therefore they cannot be quoted as 
scientific authority for overindulgence in the use of 
sweets. Use without abuse will always remain the 
great law of health. 


en -@-+ — 


THEY HELD ON. 


The first experience of riding in a railway train 
is undoubtedly very exciting to the person himself, 
and sometimes the novice affords amusement to his 
fellow-passengers. A correspondent sends us the 
following anecdote : 


I was on a Western train when we stopped at a 
small station where two young fellows entered and 
took seats near me. They were unaccustomed to 
railway travel, and were constantly on the watch 
for some accident. 

Every few minutes they would raise the window 
and look out. Presently, as the train came around 

| a curve, one of them saw a fence which he seemed 
| to suppose crossed the track. Jerking his head in. 
jhe said in a frightened tone loud enough to be 
| heard by every one in the car: 

“Hold on tight, Bill, she’s goin’ to jump a fence.” 
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A PRETTY GOWN. 


All the shop windows in town are full 

Of silk and cotton and gingham and wool, 

But none of them shows a gown 80 gay 

As the one Mrs. Humming-Bird wears to-day. 

*Tis the very same fashion her grandmother wore, 

And hasn’t a seam or a pucker or gore; 

The'sun doesn’t fade it, the rain doesn’t spot, 

And it’s just the thing, whether chilly or hot. 

Tis a perfect fit, and it won’t wear out, 

But will last her as long as she lives, no doubt. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


| marks of trade save the big ‘‘Welcome,”’ 
name of the soap, which she thought an appro- 


| entertainment; 


THE YOUTH’S 


'S_ COMPANION. 





| in their Sunday frocks of white muslin, with blue 
Tessa and | puss in snow-shoes, never. 


velvet bodices and blue hair ribbons. 


Now Kitty had heard of puss in boots, but of 
Her eyes, then, were 


Filipa and their little brother, Marco, were in| open wide as grandpa put in her arms a little 


their best attire. Two Chinese lanterns, left over 


from the Fourth of July celebration, were sus- | 


pended from the clothes-line, and gave the roof 
quite a festive appearance. 


The children danced and ran races, around and | 


around, till it was a wonder they did not tumble 
off into the street below ; 
the dangerous playground, and no such calamity 
took place. 

The grand feature of the party was the supper, 


which was served upon a soap-box that Tessa had | 
| hunters and prospectors of the Rocky Mountains 
the | 


carefully scrubbed. She had left none of the 


priate motto. 

Mamma Schmeltzer contributed some small 
biscuits, and Mamma Cunio a little cake, to the 
and the children ate and ate and 


but they were used to | 

















FOUND AT LAST. 


Exasperated Parent: 1 declare! 


You yellow-legs are the most troublesome children I ever raised. Every 


one of you will get wet through and keep me awake all night with your sneezing. 


—— 


TESSA CUNIO’S LAWN PARTY. 


“T am going to have a lawn party! 
Tessa Cunio, one hot July morning. 

Her audience of four looked interested. 

‘Like the big one we saw last night ?’’ asked 
Filipa. 

Tessa nodded. 

‘‘Where will it be ?’’ asked Franziske. 

“Oh, up here,’’ replied Tessa, carelessly. 

“Up here’’ was a triangular tin roof, 
stories above the street, where Mamma Cunio 
and Mamma Schmeltzer hung their washing, 
where the two papas smoked their pipes on hot 
nights, and where the children played week in 
and week out. 

The building itself was in the shape of a 
flatiron, bounded on two sides by bustling city 
streets, and on the other by the steam railway 
tracks that ran through the heart of the town. 
There were four floors in front and three in the 


announced | 


rear, and the Cunios and the Schmeltzers occupied | 


the fourth story and the tin roof upon which 
their back windows opened. 

Papa Cunio kept a fruit and peanut stand at 
one corner of the building, between the railroad 
and the sidewalk, and Papa Schmeltzer worked 
in a big factory; the families were very friendly. 

Papa Cunio was not in a good humor that 
morning. A boy had been stealing some of his 
peaches, and thieving boys always made him 
cross. So when Tessa begged for a few bananas 
and peanuts for her party he would give her 
nothing. This was disappointing—to think of a 
lawn party with no dainties to eat! 

But Tessa did not despair; she never despaired. 
Tessa was always happy. Even now, when her 
father left her in charge of the fruit stand while 
he attended to some outside business, her bright 
smile seemed to attract customers, for she was 
kept busy most of the time. 

As she was cutting off some bananas for a lady 
her quick eye caught sight of a boy, who had 
been leaning against a farther corner of the stand, 
adroitly tucking a peach into his loose sleeve. 
At the same time her eve passed beyond the boy 
to a policeman on the opposite side of the street, 
and still going on with her work, without turning 
her head, she put all her strength into her voice 
and shouted, ‘Police !”’ 

Instantly all was confusion. The boy tried to 
escape, but a train whizzed by at the moment and 
cut off his progress across the track; strong 
hands grasped him, and he was caught. 


Papa Cunio arrived in time to see him carried | 
| animal ; 


off by the policeman, and he was overjoyed. 
Ah, yes, Papa Cunio would give his darling 

daughter anything now! Peaches, pears, apples, 

bananas, grapes and. nuts, all went into her 


upheld apron, and Tessa mounted the three long | when you hop out of bed on cold 
flights of stairs, as delighted a child as there was | mornings, 


in the whole city. 


Helene and Franziske Schmeltzer were 


| party, 


three | 


| big patch of oak brush! 


| saddle, and thrown over the deer 





on | here’s another kitty for you—a little 
hand at the appointed hour that afternoon, both | wild puss in snow-shoes.”’ 


| | laughed and chattered till Papa Schmeltzer came 


| home from the factory. When he saw what was 
| going on he went down to the street again, and 
| pretty soon he appeared on the roof with a pitcher 
| of lemonade and a dish of candy, which wound 
up the feast most delightfully. 

“IT want another lawn party, and another lawn 
and another lawn party!’’ said little 
Marco, as the guests bade him good night. 

Emma C. Down. 


a — 


A GROWN-UP FLOWER. 


| Little Apple-blossom, when a baby small, 


In a tiny crimson cap peeped out first of all. 

Older grown, she used to wear a 
snowy satin gown, 

Trimmed with ribbons pale and pink 
running up and down. 

Now her busy time has come after 
holiday ; 

All her pretty finery 
away; 

You will find her, if you hunt, in her 
work-day dress, 

Making you an apple for next winter- 
time, I guess. 


she has laid 


ap 
> 





PUSS IN SNOW-SHOES. 


The July sun glared down on the 
mesa, and warmed even the moun- 
tain water until it felt pleasant to 
Kitty’s bare feet as she splashed 
along in the irrigating ditch. 

From the melting snow-fields a 
long way above came that mountain 
water. Kitty could see the long 
ditch bringing it down, winding 
through the summer greenery on 
the mountain side, and she looked 
at it nearly all the time, for grandpa 
had gone up to fix the head-gate, 
and she was watching for him. 

But the oak brush was thick and 
high, and Kitty did not see him at 
all until some one said, right close 
to her, ‘“‘Kitty-pussy, Kitty-pussy !”’ 
and there stood grandpa, behind a 


His rifle was on his shoulder, and 
he was leading his horse. A black- 
tail deer was thrown across his 
the tawny hide of a wild 
for grandpa was a pioneer, 
and had been a mighty hunter in 
his day. 

‘‘Here is a lynx-hide for your feet 


was 


” 


grandpa said, as Kitty 


ran up; ‘and, little Miss Kitty, 
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first division of this puzzle. 


‘“‘snow-shoe”’ lynx not longer than his hand. 

His ears were silken-tufted; he had only a 
short bob of a tail; and sure enough, on his feet 
were snow-shoes—not like the long board ones 
that in winter grandpa kicked off his feet at the 
cabin door, but nice soft, furry ones in which he 
could trip as lightly over the soft, deep snows of 
the Range as any puss on parlor carpet. 

The Snowy Range was his home, and his 
spreading, clumsy-looking feet were made for 
treading on a snowy carpet. This was why the 


had named him the snow-shoe lynx. 
Kitty named him ‘Link ;” 
cat could be tamer. No house cat, either, ever 
showed more affection than Link did for Kitty. 
He followed her everywhere, and was always 
pleased and purring at her presence—with a purr, 
as Kitty said, ‘bigger than a two cats’ purr.”’ 
It was well that he nearly always purred, for | 


sometimes when he lost Kitty he would give a | 
ery, between a shriek and a squall, that made 


Kitty’s hands go up to her ears. 

Link’s kitten-blue eyes soon changed into 
big yellow ones, he grew so fast; but fast as 
his body grew, his snow-shoe feet grew even 
faster, so that he was a queer-looking pet as 


he shambled about after Kitty with his stump | 


of a tail going. 


Awkward as Link looked, he could spring, | 


and so one day the chickens suffered. Then 
Link had to be chained up. Sometimes, at 
night, he would break away and climb over 
the roof and down to Kitty’s little window. 

There he would scratch and squall until 
Kitty came. Then, hearing Link purr, you 
would think Kitty held a whole family of 
cats in her arms. 


* 
> 


A SWEET SINGER. 
Susie visited at grandma's house one spring 
when the little chickens were being hatched, 





and nothing on the great farm was 80 
wonderful and nice to her mind as those 


same downy chickens were. 
One day one of them lost his mother, and 
what a yelping he made about it! 
You may be sure that grandma ran to find 
his mamma for him. 
“Don’t hurry ‘bout it, gamma, don't 
hurry,’’ coaxed Susie. ‘*What a nice little 
singer he is. Just hear his sweet, clear voice. 
Don't you like to hear him sing? I do.” 
a = 


JULY DAINTIES. 


If I could dine with a Polar bear 
In a frigid, frosty dream, 
I’d take a slice 
Of a cake of ice, 
And a snowball fried in cream 
-oe- 


EstTHeER, who had run away, lived in a house 
with beautiful, wide verandas. When questioned 
as to the whereabouts of her home, she said, 

“Why, I live in that broad-brimmed house!" 
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and soon no house 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 

PUZZLE. 
We were stately sisters three, 
Once we sailed across the sea. 
Once we moved but never breathed, 
And to you we have bequeathed 
What we found when bravely sailing 
Over storms and waves prevailing. 
Sisters three, now known to fame, 
Schoolboys call us each by name. 


2. 
SUMMER “PI.” 
“Who Sores Acme Der.” 
“Sit sida sa Dicup canded monag 
Eth dogs, eh wond eth trance gnulf; 
Chiwh, no eth hiwet sore gineb desh, 
Dame ti orf reve trafe der.” 
3. 
DECAPITATED RHYMES. 


We hurried on as fast as we could —, 
In eager haste to catch the evening 
While in our faces beat the wind and — 





I cannot say we walked with perfect —., 
We sc ampered « on as if we ri an a —, 

“We'll miss it,” so we cried, “within an —— 
The whistle blew, the wheels began to —-, 
The polished works were bright as a new —, 
And panting, out of breath, we all jumped — 


4. 
MUSICIANS. 


1. What musician said of another: “——’s music 
is cannons buried in flowers?” 

2. What talented woman received so little 
encouragement at home for her musical composi- 
tions that she published them under her brother's 
name? 

3. The wife of what brilliant German composer 
was herself an eminent pianist and teacher? 

4. What musician, on his deathbed, said of 
unother, “Truly, is animated by a spark of the 
divine fire?” 

5. Of what musician was the following true? 
He received an order to write a requiem from “a 
mysterious visitor robed in black,” who refused to 
tell his name. The melancholy which had already 
settled upon the musician, because of ill health and 
discouragement, was intensified by this mystery. 
The writing of the requiem was followed almost 
immediately by the composer’s death. 





5. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


Jirst is in rap, but not in knock; 
second is in hinge, but not in lock; 
third is in win, but never in lose; 
Jourth is in thought, but never in muse; 
Jisvih is in youth, but never in minor; 
whole is in “Beaufort, South Carolina.” 


My 
My 
My 
My 
My 
My 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Cat, nip—catnip. 


2. 1. Urn, earner, earnest. 2. Dive, diver, divest. 
3. Bee, beer, beast. 4. At, attar, attest. 5. Row, 
| roar, roast. 6. Flat, flatter, flattest. 7. On, honor, 
| honest. 8 Hop, hopper, hoppest. 9. Toe, tore, 
toast. 10. Fee, fear, feast. 

3. Perch. 

41. Liberty Bell at Philadelphia. 

5. VanisH, AdagiO, CarteL, AlkallI, TurbiD, 


IberiA, OrrerY, NurseS—Vacation, Holidays. 


6. Carest, cartes, 
caters, caster, racest. 


crates, traces, recast, reacts, 










Of the three puzzles offered this month, No. 1 tells of the action of a gentleman of Ipswich in July, 1684. No.2. A 
famous happening in July, 1776. No.3. A certain American general, and what he did on July 12, 1812, is told in the 
In the second division is shown something he did later on, and for which he was afterward 
court-martialed and sentenced to be shot, though the sentence was never carried out. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen paxes are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. 
additional 





—are a gift to the subscribers from 






New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the yea 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office ‘Money-Order Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
ao 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.— Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on yt paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper wil! not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to he Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money should 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue, 





THE USE OF SOAPS. 


Even in perfect health, the skin may be said to 
be one of the most sensitive of the bodily tissues, 
and when it is naturally irritable and harsh it is 
liable to be seriously affected by the simplest of 
external influences. 

The skin is roughly divided into two layers; the 
deeper one, or the true skin, being the vital por- 
tion, and for the most part responsible for the 
health of the whole structure; while the external 
layer is more of the nature of horn, and serves as 
a protection for the tissues underneath. 

The natural function of the true skin, which is to 
excrete the perspiration, tends, in normal condi- 
tions, to lubricate this horny epidermis, as it is 
called, and to keep it always soft and somewhat 
moist. 

The perspiration is, in the main, composed of 
watery and fatty sweat; and in determining the 
suitability of any cleansing medium, it is its rela- 
tion to these substances more than anything else 
that we have to study. 

Soap, as we all know, is made by the action of 
alkalies, like potash and soda, upon fats. There is 
generally, even in the best of soap, a greater or 
less amount of alkali above that required to trans- 
form the fat into soap. It is this free alkali that 
becomes prejudicial to the skin, as it not only acts 
as an irritant, but combines with and removes the 
fatty sweat. By its continued action the skin is 
rendered harsh and dry. 

We may guard against the danger which may 
attend, in some cases at least, the free use of soap 
in either of two ways: by limiting ourselves to 
articles made by reputable firms, or by using a soap 
which has an excess of fatty matter in its composi. 
tion, like that known as “‘castile.” 

Cheap soaps, while they may appear all right to 
the sense of sight and smell, are generally per- 
fumed highly to hide the presence of free alkali, 
and their use is always to be discouraged. 


————_@-___- 


URANUS. 


The planet Uranus, whose discovery by Sir 
William Herschel in 1781 first made that astrono- 
mer’s name famous throughout the world, has been 
very well! placed for observation during the present 
year. It has been easy for amateur star-gazers to 
recognize the planet because of its nearness to the 
bright star Alpha in the constellation Libra. 

On April 27th Uranus was so close to this star 
that a strong fleld-glass was needed to render the 
two separately visible. On October 4th, Uranus 
will again be in conjup¢tion with Alpha Libre, 
and even closer than before. But at that time, 
unfortunately, the star and planet will set so early 
in the evening that no good observation of them 
will be possible. Now, however, those who are 
curious to see the first planet that the telescope 
added to the solar system, may easily do so. 

All that is needed is a star atlas, or star map, and 
a good operasglass or fleld-glass. Let the observer 
begin by finding Alpha in Libra, not a difficult 
thing to do. If his opera-glass is a powerful one 
he will perceive that this star is double. Uranus 
will be found about two degrees west of it. 

During July Libra is west of the meridian in the 
evening, and about half-way between the southern 
horizon and the zenith. 

Being so far from the sun Uranus moves slowly 
from west to east in its orbit, and when the earth is 
on the same side of the sun, going much faster in 
the same direction, it makes Uranus appear to 
move backward among the stars, or from east to 
west. Just so a fast steamer passing a sailing 
vessel going the same way causes the latter to 
appear to move backward with reference to objects 
on the shore beyond it. 


; over eight—which is the i. Ae | very keen eye without the aid of a glass, nearer to 
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Uranus requires eighty-four years, against the | Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- | 


one year required by the earth, to complete a 
journey around the sun. It is a consequence of | 
this comparative slowness of the revolution of | 
Uranus in its orbit that up to July 20th it has | 
appeared to move westward from the star Alpha | 
| Libre. But it will not get far away, not more than | 
two or three degrees at the farthest, because the | 
| earth will begin to turn round the corner of its 
| orbit, so to speak, and go away from Uranus, and | 
then the apparent backward motion of Uranus will | 
cease, and it will approach the star Alpha once 
| more, passing close to it, as we have already 
| remarked, on October 4th. / 
| During July there is a little star, just visible to a 


Uranus than Alphais. This star is called 5 Libre. 
It is of less than the sixth magnitude and fainter 
than Uranus. The observer can quickly settle his 
doubts as to which is Uranus by watching for a few 
nights with his field-glass. A slow change will be 
perceived in the position of the planet while the 
stars-around it will retaimeheir relative places 
unaltered. 





CHARGED BY A BUFFALO. 


“It is strange how a man manages to bear up 
during excitement or great danger, but gives way 
after the danger is over.’”’ So writes Mr. Charles 
Montague, after relating an exciting adventure of 
his own in Africa. With another man and a dog, 
Sancho by name, he had ventured into a thicket 
after a wounded buffalo. He was in advance, 
behind a small tree, when the buffalo faced him, 
with her head raised. This is what followed: 


The temptation was too great, although the shot 
was most difficult on account of the buftalo’s atti- 
tude. I tried to shoot her through the brain, but 
failed. The instant I fired she gave a wrathful 
grunt and came at me, crashing through the bush 
as if it were grass. 

C. was forty yards behind me, and I was in a 
dead line between him and the buffalo, so that he 
could not fire without danger of killing me. It was 
a ticklish situation. If I stood behind the tree it 
would be no protection, for the buffalo would be 
brought up dead by it, and in a moment would 
rush round it and gore me. 

1 did the best and only thing under the circum- 
stances. I stood in the open about four or five feet 
to the left of the tree, and awaited the buffalo. 

On she came, grunting every inch of the road. 
As she came within three yards of me, she lowered 
her head for a toss, and simultaneously I sprang to 
the right behind the tree, and she thundered past. 

She wheeled round instantly to charge me again, 
but at that moment, as she wheeled, C.’s rifle rang 
out, and she fell stone-dead with a broken neck. 

Now my nerve gave way, and I found myself 
trembling like an aspen leaf, so that it was with 
difficulty I succeeded in filling my pipe. 


WITH AN “M.” 


The systems which people employ in revalling 
the names of persons they have met are often of a 
singular description. Mrs. Nickelhoff, for instance, 
boasts that she never forgets a name, because she 
always makes a mental memorandum of the letter 
of the alphabet with which any new name begins. 


On one occasion she remarked to an acquaintance, 
- met last night your friend Mr. ——, Mr. —, 

r.—.” 

“Mr. who?” 

“Why, I remember the name perfectly well. It 
begins with an M.” 

“Mr. Morrill?” 

“Ke.” 

“Mr. Martin?” 

“No—no. _ButI’m sure it begins withan M! He 
has very red hair, and is bald, and wears gold- 
bowed spectacles.” 

“Oh yes—you are quite right. 
Emerson!” 

“Didn’t I tell you so?” 


His name is 


KEEP MOVING. 


| An exchange prints a fable adapted to hard | 
times. It is meant to do good, and in furtherance 
|of that end it is here reprinted. Two frogs fell 
| into a cream pitcher. After a few unsuccessful 
attempts to jump out, one of them gave up. 


“It’s no use,” he said. ‘We may as well die and 
| be done with it.” 

“Not so,” answered the other. “You may do as 
you like. I shall keep jumping as long as there is 
any life in me. Who knows but something will 
turn up?” 

This speech put new heart into frog Number One, 
and both began to try harder than ever to reach 
the top of the pitcher. 

The natural result followed. The cream was 
presently churned to butter, whereupon the frogs 
got on top of it, and the next moment were out of 
prison. 





CAKE FOR EVERYBODY. 
A proficient cook has an eye to variety and suita- 
| bility. Even ip the matter of cake she is careful to 








| suit all tastes. Thus: 


For farmers—hoe-cake, fruit-cake and seed-cake. 

For pugilists and carpenters—pound-cake. 

For reporters—spice-cake and jumbles. 

For messenger-boys—ginger snaps 

For politicians—election-cake and plum.cake. | 
‘ For idlers and ne’er-do-wells—loaf-cake and frit- 
ers. | 
For tramps—sponge-cake. 
For greedy children—stomach ache. 


HOSPITABLE. | 


It is customary on the continent of Europe to | 
charge extra for heating a bedroom, no matter how : 
bitter the weather, but it remained for a New 
England hotel-keeper to charge double rates for 
heating a room for two! 


It was this same man, whose tavern is in a town 
so remote from civilization that “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” is the only theatrical attraction ever billed 
there, who bid for custom by advertising: 

“Special rates for theatrical companies. Little 
Eva and the dogs free /” 


HIS NAME. 


Sometimes we have to ask another question, 
especially if we are very young. 


“Mamma,” whispered a little girl at an afternoon 
concert, ‘which one is Theodore Thomas?” 

“The one who stands with his back to us, dear. 
Don’t whisper.” 

A moment of thoughtful silence, and then: 

“Mamma, what’s the rest of his name?” 





mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. { Adv. 








A NEW NATIONAL HYMN cents Sper cups 
(stamps). Address JULES JORDAN, Providence, R. I. 


BUY HIGH GRADE VIOLINS 


direct of the makerand escape fancy prices. Send for 
circular. THE BOYCE VIOLIN CO., Norwich, N. Y. 


Your Vacation. 
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Finely Illustrated Book of Tours POST 
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POPE MFG. CO.,{ Soicncs, uanvrons. 


Our u is Ny attractive, and 
will be of value and interest to every intend- 


ing purchaser of a whecl. It is free at our 
) agencies, or mailed for two two-cent stamps. 
A Valuable 


sowenir’ FREE. 


Any COMPANION reader sending two 2-cent 
stamps to the Chicago Weekly Inter Ocean, to cover 
cost of wrapping, mailing, etc., will receive free a 
beautiful Portfolio containing 16 Photographic 
Views of the most splendid scenes at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. These views are -from 
photographs secured by the U. 8S. Government 
for preservation in the Government Archives at 
Washington. They are 11x 13 inches in size, and 
constitute a choice and enduring souvenir of this 
great event which has now passed into history. 
Be sure to address “LIBRARIAN,” WEEKLY 
INTER OCEAN, Chicago, Ill. 
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Crescent Bicycles. 
An Entirely. New Line for 1894. 


$ 28-inch. 
75 LADIES’ (No. 4) 361bs. MEN'S (No.1) 30 lbs. 
$ oO 26-inch. 

50 Lapis’ (No.5) 32 lbs. MEN’S (No.2)27 lbs. 


$ oO 24-inch. 
4 MISSES’ ( No.6) 30 Ibs. YOUTHS' (No.3) 25 Ibs. 


We are demonstrating that first-class Bicycles can be 
made and sold at the above prices. We are represented 
in all the principal cities and towns of the United States. 
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Take a bottle of Mellin’s Food with you 


on your tramping trip in the mountains this summer. 


One or two tablespoonfuls of Mellin’s Food 


in your drinking cup when you come to a spring and you will 


have a safe, refreshing, and stimulating drink. 


IT IS FOOD, 


not medicine, and is immediately strengthening and stimula- 
ting, because it is a// nourishment. 


MELLIN’S FOOD IS FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


DOLIBER-GOODALE COo., BOSTON, MASS. 
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PASQUIN AND PASQUINADING. 


Pasquin, once the name of an Italian tailor 
whose wit drew all the wits and the intellect of 
Rome to his little shop, was afterward the name 
given to a marble statue near by, upon which 
were fastened all the lampoons and epigrams of 
the day, and is now merely the personification of 
Roman wit, epigram and satire. 


In his Roba di Roma Mr. Story gives some 
examples of the sharp and subtle quality of 
Pasquin’s tongue, which has been in the past one 
of Rome’s strongest weapons—a power to check 
even the most powerful. During the French 
Revolution and occupation of Rome by the 
French, Pasquin uttered some bitter sayings, and 
among them this: 

“\T Francesi son tutti ladri ; non tutti, ma Buona 
parte.’ (The French are all thieves; nay, not 
all, but a good part—or, in the original, Buona- 
parte.) 

Here is one referring to the institution of the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor in France, which is 
admirable in wit: 

In times less pleasant and more fierce, of old, 
The thieves were hung on crosses, so we’re told; 


In times less fierce, more pleasant, like to-day, 
Crosses are hung upon the thieves, they say! 


When the Emperor Francis of Austria visited 
Rome, Pasquin called him: “Gaudium urbis ; 
Fletus provinciarum ; Risus mundi.” (The joy 
of the city; the tears of the provinces; the 
laughter of the world.) 

When Urban VIII., the Barberini pope, 
despoiled the Colosseum to build his palace, tore 
the bronze plates from the roof of the Pantheon, 
and destroyed so many antique buildings, Pasquin 
uttered the famous saying: 

‘What the barbarians have left undone, the 
Barberini have done.” 

It is small wonder Pasquin was forever under 
penalty of death and in danger of being cast into 
the Tiber—if only he could be caught! 

It was Pasquin who invented the ingenious 
method adopted by the Italians to express their 
political sympathies with Victor Emmanuel. 
Forbidden by the police to make any demonstra- 
tion in his favor, the government were surprised 
by the constant shouts of ‘Viva Verdi! Viva 
Verdi!’’ as well as by finding the name of the 
great composer scrawled on all the walls of the 
city. They soon discovered that the enthusiasm 
was not musical but political, the name signifying 
—in acrostic—Vittorio Emanuele, Re D' Itala. 
(Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy.) 

To this day Verdi enjoys a twofold popularity 
on this account among his patriotic countrymen. 


a oe 


TIME-KEEPING IN CELEBES. 


Before the day of the clock and watch various 
devices were resorted to in order to keep time. 
The sun dial, with its various modifications, has 
been most employed, but it had its limitations, 
and was useless on a cloudy day. Time-keeping 
at Manganitu, in the island of Talisse, of the 
Celebes group, is thus described in ‘A Naturalist 
in Celebes.”’ 


In a corner of the veranda stood a sentry, or 
djaga, whose business it was to keep the time for 
the village. The way in which the time is kept is 
this: Two beer-bottles are firmly lashed together, 
mouth to mouth, and fixed in a wooden frame, 
which is made to stand upright in two positions. 
A quantity of black volcanic sand runs from one 
bottle into the other in just half an hour, and 
when the upper bottle is empty the frame is 
reversed. 

Twelve short sticks are hung upon a string, 
marked with notches from one to twelve, and a 
hook is placed between the stick bearing the 
number of notches corresponding to the hour 
which was last struck and the next one. The 
hours are struck by the djaga on a large gong. 

It is said to work very well, but if the djaga 
should chance to take a nap, or for any other 
reason forget to change the half-hour bottles of 
sand on time, it would hardly do to set one’s 
watch by the gong. 


* 
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MICHAEL ANGELO'S PROPHETS. 


Artists have a special service to the world—it is 
theirs to keep alive the truth in men’s minds and 
souls; sometimes by administering a noble 
reproof. 


When Michael Angelo was finishing the frescos 
of the Sistine Chapel, the pope and the great 
officers of the church came to visit and inspect. 

The taste of the age ran to the wildest extrava- 
gance, both in life and art; and it was the fashion 
— frescos with gilt and gold everywhere. 

he pope and his magnificent retinue viewed 
the severe work of Angelo with some discontent, 
and finally the pope complained of the lack of 
gold in the apparel. 

“Holy father,’ answered the great painter, 
“these whom I have painted there were poor 
people—they had no gold to wear!” 
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PAID WITH INTEREST. 


A pretty exchange of compliments was effected 
when Edward Everett and Judge Story one day 
met at a dinner. Toasts were given, and when 
Judge Story was called upon, he made a charming 
allusion to his friend who had attained such 
prominence in the political and literary world. 

“Fame,” said he, ‘rises where Everett goes.” 

Then came Mr. Everett’s turn to pay back the 
compliment in kind. 


may rise,” said he, ‘I am sure it will never get 
above one Story.” 
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The Man in the Moon 
Fell down in a swoon 

And broke his jaw in two; 
But a man from the South 
Repaired his mouth 
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There’s a greater differ- 
ence in glues than the few cents on the price. 
Page’s holds like arock! None like it 
for that! None so convenient: it needs no 
heating nor“ fussing,’’ but is all ready toap- 
ply—like mucilage. It dries“ SLOWLY ;”’ time 
to fit ihe break EXACTLY. There’s NO ACID 
in it to affect fine colors or fabrics, and it’s 
as flexible as leather. Artisans know thsee 
advantages, and prefer Le Page’s Glue. The 
U. S. Government specifies it as the 
standard. Isn’t that the glue you want? 1 
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‘TUXEDO 


WASHING — 
R= 
CLEANS 


Everything Better Than Anything. 


Whitens and cleans the clothes 
without any injury to the finest 
fabric. 

Don’t let your grocer give you 
anything but Tuxedo Washing Pow- 
der. TRY IT and you will never 
be without it. 


“Best on Earth” 
and ON 
DIRT. 


Remember we give you a present 
and a ticket IN EVERY PACK- 
AGE. Save your tickets and get 
one of the premiums printed on 


the back of ticket. 

If your Grocer does not oop TUXEDO 
WASHING POWDER send us his name and 
we will send you a beautiful picture and 


tai 





a sample for eight two-cent stamps. 


TUXEDO MFG. CO., 


Cambridgeport, 


ep Mass. 


1 


| 
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TRADE MARK. 











THE MARSHALL STRAWBERRY. 


| Pure plants (Ewell’s Stock); orders booked for sum- 


‘““However high my fame | mer and fall delivery. Strong Pot-Grown Plants 


$1.50 per dozen. Send for catalogue for other 
| varieties. Finest stock of potted plants in New England. 
| C. Ss. PRATT, Reading, Mass. 
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‘‘A Word to the Wise is 











A Little Higher in Price, BUT—! 
We invite Housekeepers to insist upon being 
supplied with the 


“EERRIS” BRAND. 


Sold by the Better Grocers. —  __ 


| $3.00 Tennis Racket. 


Limited Offer —60 Days Only. 











For the next sixty days 
we will give this fine Rack- 
et to any COMPANION sub 

? . 





scriber 


For One New Sub- 
scription at $1.75 


and 20 cts. extra for postage. 





We offer it for sale, post- 
paid, on receipt of 


$2.00. 


DESCRIPTION. 
This’ Racket is the latest 
style, full-size. The frame 
is with Mahogany 
throat. Well finished and 
strung with a good quality 





ash, 





of gut. 


rs The Youth’s Companion, 
1 Columbus Avenue. 


Are YOU 


Overworked and Tired Out, 


Publishe 
P| 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


“Exceiient to build one up after 
prolonged sickness." 











or is a Disagreeable Cough 
Wearing on Your System ? 


Here is a Physician’s Prescription that 
is designed for all such cases, no matter how 
slight or severe. 


THAYER’S 


Nutritive 


| combines in the most agreeable form the tonic 
| properties of Catisaya, NERVINE OF Coca, NUTRI- 
| TIVE or Matt and Extract or Beer. The great 
| remedies most useful in building up the system 
| from all wasting diseases. 

It increases the appetite and power of assim- 
ilation, strengthens the nerve force, arrests the 
waste of tissue, and is a 


Stimulant and Food Combined. 


Thayer’s Nutritive is prescribed by the best of the 
medical profession. Ask your Druggist for it. 


HENRY THAYER & COMPANY, Cambridgeport, Mass. 





HENRY TYIAY ER &20, 


GP ort, Mass, 
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FINI NSN SUNT SN ONT SUNT NT NT ON PNT ON 
| IT IS OFFICIALLY ANNOUNCED THAT 


Salva-cea, 


(TRADE MARK.) 


the new Curative Lubricant, has already taken the first place among 
external remedies. ‘‘Burns, Bruises, Wounds, Chafing, Inflammation, 
Soreness, Lameness, Bites and Stings of Insects, Earache, Ulcerated Teeth, 
Catarrh, Boils, Sores, Ulcers, Piles, Itch and all forms of Cutaneous Erup- 
jons,’’ are not only relieved, but cured by this invaluable remedy. Many 
who have been hopeless of relief are loud in their praise of it. 


i nd 50 cents per box. At Druggists, or by mail. 
oe Rae Bianoaeen Co., 274 Canal St., New York. 
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FACTS—PHOTOGRAPHED. 









Observe the Growth of Only 18 Years, 
UNPRECEDENTED in the History of any Spring in the World. 


Patronage of the highest order— Perfect sanitation—Unequalled location— 
Unsurpassed cuisine and constant attendance to the desires of all, have placed 
this Hotel preéminent among the Hotels of America. 


y . 
ff Season of ’94 Leads All Previous Seasons.\ 


«© Poland Water 


SN 
Se Was the ONLY Water in New England to receive ANY AWARD at the World’s Columbian Exposition. 


Annual sales more than the combined sales of all the Saratoga Springs, 
and are yet constantly increasing. 


ay interesting information of the curative powers of Poland Water in next Companion. 
: Illustrated Hotel Souvenir FREE. For any information, address, 


\ HIRAM RICKER & SON, 173 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. P.O. Box 2960. y 
Depots: NEW YORK. BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. hi 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

















